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Introducing the JO URN AL's special issue on 





THE PRESERVATION of HISTORIC ARCHITECTURAL iONUMENTS. 





Interest in historic buildings is not a new phenomena, 
Charlemagne at Ravenna, Hadrian at Athens, the Templars at 
the Tomb all found material foci to stimulate their imagi- 
nation in recreating the Golden Eras of the past, The pow- 
er of simple stones to evoke forgotten glories remains one 
of the greatest miracles of architecture. 


In our owm day and land, increasing consciousness of 
an aosorbing netional development has awakened in us growe 
ing appreciation of our forefathers! constructions, and 
realization that these tangible relics deserve to be cher- 
ished and safeguarded. On every hand, monuments once de- 
spised and forsaken have been transformed into cultural 
shrines frequented by waxing bands of pilgrims, 


n fact, popular interest has embraced the historic 
monument so enthusiastically as an emotional focus that too 
often its true architectural value and legitimate function 
have been campletcly obscured. So virulent has the cult 
of the Colonial become that any pre~Revolutionary struc- 
ture at all must perforce be venerated, and so necessary a 
part of our cultural impedimenta has the historic shrine 
been established that even where it is lacking, populor 
craving is satisfied through wholesale fabrication, 


In dedicating a double-issue of ite JOURNAL to the 
Preservation of Historic Architectural Monuments, AS Ai 
hopes to call forth thought ond discussion which may in 
due course resolve some of the prevailing confusion, estrb- 
lish a basic philosophy of Preservation, set up a reason- 
able program of action, and encourage the thorough train- 
ing of personiel to oxecute it, 


It is proper for 45S a H to sponsor this effort, Its 
membership includes professional preservationists cxpor-= 
ienced in the practical problems of the field. It includes 
research historians who interprot and ovaluate architect~ 
ural monuments against their cultural and technical back~ 
grounds, and it includes instructors who are attompting 
to instill in their studonts - who will be the next gener- 
ation of our citizonry - 2 propor “ppreciation of the true 
moaning of our national heritage in architecture, 

Moreover, in its local groups, aS AH will have u- 
nique nucloi of members to apply any general program to 
their own specific rogions. At the proper time they can 
undertake to foster in their own community appreciation 
of its architectural resources, They can encourage wor- 
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thy local preservation projects. And they can rally when need- 
ed to the support of such governmental agencies as the National 
Park Service and the Historic Amerioan Buildings Survey, 


Weedless to say, a single issue of a single periodical 
cannot of itself suffice. AS AH earnestly hopes that its 
present effort will be only the beginning, and that its JOURNAL 
Will soon be deluged with general and technical articles in 
this field, It concedes to no one anywhere a more alert, sym- 
pathetic, and resourceful audience than its membership, 


To all our present contributors - who responded so gener- 
ously and promptly to our call - AS AH desires to express 
thanks and gratitude, They form a noble list, and without ex- 
ception each made an important addition to our united effort. 


Turpin C, Bannister, 
President and Editor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of AS AH DIRECTORS 


It is with great pleasure that AS AH an- 
nounces that the following members have con- 
sented to serve the Society as Directors for 
the terms stipulated. 


ot 


To serve to the Summer Meeting of 1944; 
Fiske Kimball, Director, Phila. iduseum Art, 
Kenneth J. Comant, Harvard University. 


fo serve to the Summer Meeting of 1943; 
Rexford Newcomb, University of Illinois. 
Leicester A, Holland, Library of Congress, 


To serve to the Summer Meeting of 1942: 


Albert Simons,archt-historian, Charleston SC 
John Coolidge, Princeton, New Jersey. 











THE EVOLUTION OF PRESERVATIONISM IN EUROPE 





by Hans Huth 


Whon, in 1830, Louis Philippo of Orleans mounted the French throne 
and made the historian, Guizot, prime minister, it 1ms his plan to stabi- 
lize the goverment psychologically by memorializing French history. One 
of the moans of recognizing both the achievements of the Revolution as 
well as the glory of the Ancion Regime was to appoint an Inspocteur des 
monunents historiques, Thus was created a starting point of great con- 
sequence for the future world-wide movement toward the preservation of 
morumentse 








Thirty-four years later, on June 30, 1864, an act of the American 
Congress, transferring the Yosemite valley to the State of California, 
declared it a state park, “to be held for public use, resort and recre- 
ation". (1) By this grant recognition was given to the plea that natu- 
ral resources should not be continuously consumed, It also meant the 
boginning of practical measures to maintain the wealth and beauty of the 
country through conservation, 


Thus, on cither side of the Atlantic, wor wes declared against the 
vandals who threatened to destroy our cultural and notural heritage, 
Ench continent devoted its attention first to such elements as were tru- 
ly representative of its national grandeur and tredition. For dmerica, 
Chateaubriand ably defined these eclaonts, “il nty a de vicoux en Jmer- 
ique que los bois, enfants de la terre, ct la liberto, mere de toute 
societo humaine, cela vaut bion dos nonumcnts ot dos Aicux",. (2) 











Experience dorived from the trials and errors of the past three- 
quarters of 2 contury has finally made us realize that historical and 
naturcl menunents cannot always be clearly differentiated and that true 
preservation Imows little of dividing lines, An old Indian frail ledd- 
ing through a park reservation presents an ethnological fact which can- 





(1) The Yosemite valley became a national park in 1892, 
(2) Voyage on Amcrique, Ocuvres 1836, vole 12, p. 18. 
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not properly be omitted in any well-rounded interpretation, just as an 
old Cistercian monastery cannot properly be understood without appreciat- 
ing its situation in the midst of woods and fields with a11 that they 
imply. Though these are extreme examples, they serve to show that the 
elenents dealt with in preservation work cannot be considered separately. 


In our present examination of the development of the preservation 
movement in Europe, it will be sufficient for us to study only the main 
currents of its thought. For example, after the work of restoration and 
reconstruction had begun in France, the movement soon gained enough no~- 
mentum to spread to other countries of the continent, After the middle 
of the century, however, the English, finding themselves more and more 
out of sympathy with the extensive restorations favored in Francte, grad- 
ually developed sertain principles of preservation, which, though direct~ 
ly opposed to those of the French, gained undeniable ascendancy by the 

ate 1870's, 


4nother current appeared in Scandinavia during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, having as its objective the protection of folk 
and regional cultures and including the extensive preservation of struc- 
tures, Although in other parts of Europe this phase of the movement 
made little progress, it did initiate in Germany and some adjacent coun- 
tries the so-cnlled system of “home protection" (Heinatschutz). It was 
at this very moment too that the American movement to protect natural 
ond scenic wonders began to influence European thought, being largely 
responsible for the protection of scenic features there, despite the 
fact that they were not set aside 1s reserved areas. Finally, the most 
recent development seeks to ensure that town and regional plans shall 
recognize a.nd accommodate thenselves to the rims of preservation and 
conservation. 


Though the nomination, in 1830, of Ludovic Vitet 2s Inspecteur des 
nonuments of France marked the first official recognition of the protec- 
tion movement, it did not inaugurate it. It cannot even be said that 
the new conception was entirely due to French efforts, imglish travel- 
lers and antiquarians, such os Ducarel and Parker, had toured Normandy 
nnd had published comparative studies of Norman architecture, Others 
hod tried to export sculptures pillaged froa French ruins. In 1820, 
Taylor and Nodier had begun to issue their series, “Voyages pittoresques 
et romantiques", successfully enploying for the illustrations tho new 
process of Yithography. As the title implies, Nodier conceived his trav- 
el account somewhat in the vein of the late eighteenth century sentimen- 
tality, delighting to "mediter sur les tombenux", and regarding himself 
as one of the “derniers Vvoysgeurs dans les ruines de l*ancienne France 
cui suront bientot cesse dvoxister™, (3) For Nodier it tes apparent 
tnxt these ruins were doomed and no salvation was to be hoped for. 














But, in 1823, when the speculators - the Bandes noires = were de~ 
stroying old monwients to obtain second-hand building neterials, Victor 
Hugo raised his protest, "Comptons chaque pierre tombee" (4); two years 
later, having travelled with Nodier, the poet decfared his "guerre aux 
denolisseurs" (5); and, finally, his hymn on "Notre-Dnme", published In 
1851, included pointed statements on the possibilities of restoration. 
rere there is no longer any indulgence in elegiac sentinents sbout the 





ee 0 ee ee oe ee oo. 


rn Voyegeos, volel, pe? ff. 





4) Odes, vol.II, 3 
5) Lit. et Philos. Mel., 1825-1832. 
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beauty of ruins, Action is demanded and a splendid réason is provided, 
“il n'y a que deux choses dans un edifice, son usage et 3a beaute. Son 
usage appartient au proprictaire; sa beaute a tout le monde; cfest donc 
dopa sien, som Groce que de Te detritesy, 


a ee eo mene 








With the aid of such vigorous fighters as Hugo, Montalembert, Viel- 
Castel, Didron, and others, it was not difficult for Guizot to set up an 
administration to care for the ancient structures of France, In 1830, 
the first act of the Commission des monuments historiouos was to provide 
an inventory, which was defined ac a critical description of ali build- 
ings whose date, architecture, or historical associations made them de- 
serve well of archaeologists, artists, and historians. The administra- 
tion's duty consisted of supervising the conservation of these buildings 
by advising the government and local authorities as to the means of pre- 
venting or stopping their decay, At first, an effort wes made to divide 
the whole mass of monuments into classes according to merit, with prior- 
ity in restoration being granted in proportion to their value. But the 
more the discipline of history and the appreciation of comprehensive 
cultural history permeated the nineteenth century, the more even minor 
works came to be included within the scope of conservation, thus making 
it more and more impossible to establish any rigid system of classifica- 
tion or to rule out what had formerly seemed to be unimportant. For — 
€hHLsS reason the classification was never adopted. 


On the other hand, the classement, the inscribing on an official 
list of certain monunonts to be PFOtSEted, was and still is used. As to 
the rules governing the selection of monuments for this general list, 
there have never been any consistent principles. Points of view have 
changed constantly. In the beginning the classoment of an object was 
frequently the result of political or historical considerations, but, as 
early as 1841, it was officially remarked that a building might be inter- 
esting on account of its architecture, Gradually architectural and arch- 
aeological elements became the prevailing criteria of importance for any 
building. Rarely were sites of historical interest protected unless 
chere was a monument to serve as a physical reminder of the ovent, in 
which case, it, rather than the mere plot of ground,became tye real ob- 
ject of protection. For various reasons, the program was frequently re- 
vised, as, for example, in 1905, when extensive changes took place after 
the separation of church and state. 


As to privately owned "civil" monuments, the law, introduced in 
1913, authorizes the state tc classify such objects, and an oertain-cir- 
cumstances to exercise the right of expropriation. Certain objects of 
limited interest can also be included in the inventory, which deprives 
ovrmers of the right to let these objects undergo any changes before an- 
nouncing their intentions to the government and asking for its opproval. 
Thus the government is given sufficient time to intervene or to include 
the object in the classement definitely. Such flexibility in procedure 
of the inventaire and the classement makes it possible to protect prompt- 


ly any cbject which is in actual danger. 


During the first four decades, Prosper Merimee and his suocessor, 
Viollet-le-Duc, were largely responsible for the work of the Commission. 
All through these decisive years, fierce opposition was met. from many 
sides, often for reasons which had no.direct relation to preservation 
work. By the close of the Second Bnpire, however, the Commission had be~ 
come the recognized authérity, but during the last decades of the century 
oriticism again revived, this time,directed against the principles which 
had guided the official body... This new attitude reflected the coming of 
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-age of art history itself, developed on scientific principles and taught 
by trained specialists in a number of newly established professorial 
chairs, After years of comparative study facilitated by rapidly accumu- 
lating docunentary and photographic material, there was certainly no dif- 
ficulty in taking to task any work done in the formative period of the 
preservation movement. Who had there been to aid the preservationists 
at that time? The Ecole des Beaux-Arts had certainly not been willing 
to do so. They would not even tolerate the opinion of a man as moderate 
as Henri Labrouste; much less would they have been found at the side of 
any Romantique., The Conseil des Batiments Civils, an agency somewhat in 
competition with the Commission, had patronized such a mediocre archi- 
tect as Debret, who by his arbitrary restoration of St. Denis had managed 
to destroy its appearance completely. What tas more, the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts had approved this onterprise!} 


ee 











Probably there was no one better fitted for his position than was 
Merimeo. He Jmew how to handle the politicians in Paris, the clergy and 
maires in the provinces, just as well as he was able to write out instruc- 
‘tions for his collaborating architects and artisans. One may get an idea 
of his sound judgement from the memorandum he gave Viollet-le-Duc, when, 
in 1841, that completcly inexperienced, young architect, aged 27, entered 
the sorvice to take up his first assignment, the restoration of Vezelay, 
"Respoctor exactomont toutes les dispositions anciennes de lteglise, si 
Qucloucs partics de lfodifice devaient etre reconstruites a nouf, ce ne 
serait quo dans le cas ou il serait impossible de les conservor” and also 
"io rion domicor a 1l'invention, respocter lo stylo”, (6) samo yoars be- 
fore, Mcrimec had writton to de Caumont, founder of the Socicte Francaiso 
d'tarchcologio, “les reparatours sont poutetre aussi dangeroux quo los 

estructours”,. (7) Werimoc tas porfectly avmre of tho extreme difficulty 
of finding dn architect with insight, who at the same timo would bo mod- 
est onough to refrain from giving free roin to his owm imagination. 
Luckily he picked out Viollct-lo-Duc, only to discover later how fortu- 
nate his choice had beon. Despite the fact that Morimee did not always 
approve and very oftcn only tolerated his ideas, there can be no doubt 
about tho extremely high quality of Viollct-le-Duc's work. 














The first period of proservation was one of ompiric proccdure, lack 
of factual knowledge had to be componsated samchow if monuments wero not 
to go to picces before the real facts could be gathered. Speedy action 
Was necessary in most cases, and the amount of work was simply tromendous, 
as Taylor's Voyages prove. Therofore it was impcrativo to organizo a 
technical staff and ostablish certain principlos for their direction, for 
Viollot-le-Duc could not possibly have handled all the work himsolf. So 
Viollcot-lo-Duc pronounced such doctrines as "Restauror un cdifice cc nt 
est pas l'ontrotonir, le reparer ou le rofairo, ctost Te rotablir dans 
Gn GESE sonpISe Gu SOUS BUGSTF SAMSTS GRTSES Se MaRORE domo" (BT 
This Was accomplished 1m casos whoro importantes fonturos Woro missing, by 
introducing analogous clomonts from othor cxamples of the period. Ifa 
mommont wis tainted by latcr additions not in kcoping with the supposod 
idcal of the period of its groatost importance, it wos purified. As a 
result, many important parts of buildings wore dostroyed in favor of 
others, and impeccable structures, liko the castle of Picrrofonds, roso 
from tho debris. Morimoo disapprovod hoartily of this particular recon~ 


struction, but as it had boon carricd out for Napoloon III himsolf, no~ 
thing was to bo gainod by criticism, 











8} Morimco, Lottros a Viollcet-lo-Duc, Paris, 1927, Pel 
7) Loon, Pe: Les Monumonts historiques, p. 99 
(8) Dictiomoire raisonne do l*architocturo francaisc, vol.8, Pel4. 
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Who clso thon wes there in an cuthoritative position to opposo 
Viollot-lomDuc? Arcisse de Caumont, the author of the popular Abeco- 
dcire archoologique, ws himsclf a doctrinairo and cortainly not the 
man to opposo ViolTot-lo=Duc. Didron might have dono so. He had been 
appointed secretary of the Commite des Monuments in 1835, and had had 
vision enough to warn, “dvec Ie principe qu’il faut ramener les an- 
clens monuments a lour unite primitive, on serait force de detruire 
Ila moitie du portail de TStne (5) But BS cditor oF tis Imnates 
archeologiques, he was much too much embroiled in constant quarréls 
‘and personal controversies to be regarded as a competent judge. 











4t the Ecole des Chartes, founded in 1847, the ominent scholar, 
Joseph Quicherat, held the chair of history of architecture, Although 
Quicherat was too preoccupied with his own problems to be able to 
follow the preservation movement very closely, his school was the 
source from which construqtive opposition was to come, Here, for the 
first time, art historians were introduced to and thoroughly trained 
in the use of documentary sources which had hitherto been complotely 
neglected, hus from the school emerged those outstanding, disci-~ 
plined French scholars of the next generation - delasteyrie, Courajjod, 
Enlart, Lefevre-Pontalis, and others » who were to give up the beau 
ideal, thereby providing a sound foundation for the work of preserva- 
tion at the ond of the century, Their scholerly erudition end prac- 
tical knowledge of archasology, acquired in large part from actual 
excavations of classical sites, made them more suited than architects 
for this kind of work. It is interesting to note the parallel change 
that took place in appointments of directors of art museums; the 
painter who had most frequently held such positions was gradually re= 
placed by the tréined scholar. Those changes proceeded slowly, and 
not 211 countries adopted the same method immediately, out there can 
be no doubt that tho trend was definitely toward this type of solution, 





In evaluating the early examples of preservation work, it ought 
to be remembered that the movement began during the high tide of ro=- 
manticism. Hugo, for oxample, was ao momber of the official Commission. 
On the other hand, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, an agenoy just as offi- 
cial, treated Gothic art ds an intrusion of saracene or mauresque 
style on French soil, and, therefore, umvorthy of regard. Ina stu- 
dont compotition for the design of a church, held by the school in 
1841, use of the Gothic style was expressly prohibited. Such antago- 
nism between Classicues and Romantiquos obviously produced biased 
criticism, but it threw the whole preservation program into the cen- 
ter of contemporary controversies, The Viennese critic, Eitelberger, 
in his official review of the Paris International Exhibition of 1855, 
remarked that contemporary French architecture could not be considered 
without keeping in mind the excellent work of a man like Lassus, who 
had restored the Sainte Chapello. In fact, the exhibits relating to 
preservation work dominated the architectural exhibit of the fair. 


Threatened by immediate destruction of the buildings to be cared 
for, hamperod by insufficiont historical data and technical exper- 
lenee, caught in the cambat between tio ideologies, oarly preserva~ 
tionists in France had to free many hendicaps, Considering such in~ 
pedimonts, it must be admitted that the results achieved were consid- 
orable and of permanont valuc. 





(9) Annales Arohoologiques, vole4, pe46. 
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Tho French system of classifying monuments and thon protecting them 
through state or other aid, in cooperation with the owner, was soon fol~ 
lowed more or less closely by other European countries, In Italy, the 
already existing laws for the protection of artistic objects = the Lex 
Pacca of 1819 ~ served as a nucleus for later preservative legislation, 
Tn the German states, the progress of the movement varied greatly. Prus- 
sia was prominent in taking up these principles, Inspired by the ru- 
mantic movement were such early restorations as the Marienburg in Fast 
Prussia (1817-39), and the cathedral of Magdeburg (1836). In both oom- 
plete restoration was sought rather than mere repair, In 1843, reflect- 
ing French precedent, a central office was created in Berlin under the 
guidance of the extremely able von Quast. In curious similarity to the 
French development, the new movement was popularized by its semi-politi- 
cal appeal. The unfinished cathedral of Cologne had always aroused 
national sentiment. Its completion would be a symbol of national unifi- 
cation. So when the project was actually begun, it was widely acclaimed 
as a patriotic deed, and smoothed the path for many other similar under- 
takings. 


While on the continent the general development of preservation pol- 
icy followed the French example, the British evolution was somewhat dif- 
ferent, Mot that the general idea was not accepted; it hardly could 
have been otherwise in view of British conservatism and the fact that 
British influence had even been instrumental in stimulating the move~ 
ment in France. But the government was extremely reluctant to take any 
steps to protect privately ovmed monuments. Therefore, throughout the 
first three-quarters of the century, restoration and conservation were 
carried out entirely by private enterprise. The unhappy consequences 
awakened sreat wrath among those who deplored the continual destruction 
of historical and aesthetic values, 


First to take the initiative were the followers of Ruskin, one of 
whom, the painter, William Morris, rallied his friends to prevent those 
casual restorations undertaken by wellemeaning but misguided amateurs. 
Morris! activity resulted in the formation of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Monuments, which, after its manifesto of 1877, stead- 
ily gained influence in Mngland as well as abroad. Ruskin and his fol- 
lowers wished to preserve old buildings as they actually had survived. 
Modern technical methods were to be applied to stabilize the structure, 
but without changing its outward appearance, No additions or reconstruc~ 
tions were to be made; if modern use demanded modifications, these were 
always to be executed in some unobtrusive way without trying to imitate 
any "style", Major alterations to accommodate modern use were objec- 
tionable. It would be better to abandon the building entirely and build 
a new one for the special purpose in mind, No restriction was set 4s 
to what kind of building should be selected for care, Naturally, men 
like Ruskin and Morris did not wish to confine their effort to a few 
splendid old cathedrals, for an old barn or parish house might be just 
as worthy of preservation. In fact the Society stabilized many an old 
thatched cottages for the sake of maintaining the picturesqueness of the 
English countryside. 


It is very difficult to sense now how revolutiommry theso principles 
were when they were first framed. By comparison, one can oite how long 
it took musewn directors to realize that the restoring of works of art 
by “comploting® or "oliminating dead spots" was direotly contrary to 
their duty os guardians of works of art. Even now this point of view is 
not fully recognized, Witness the methods used by dealers in "restoring" 
defective old pictures to sell to private customers or museums, Very 
for collectors or :2uscwas voulc refuse a picture "restoreca™ i: the beau 
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ideal manner of the time of Viollet~le-Duc in preference to an authentic 
Canvas which truthfully reveals the hardships of centuries. It is to be 
hoped that the outstanding educaticnal work done in this connection by 
the Fogg Museum and the Philadelphia Museum of Art will lead to a gener- 
al adoption of more appropriate methods of preservation in this field, 


Although British theories and technical methods were enthusiasti- 
cally followed abroad, the British government did not pass a protective 
law until 1883, and even then it was inadequate, In 1921 it was still 
possible for the field of Runnymede, site of the Magna Carta encampment, 
to be offered for private sale. It was saved only by public protest, 
After the Ancient Monuments Act had been passed in 1931, most such abuses 
were eliminated and historical preservation was put on a basis similar 
to other European countries. Some gaps in legislation, now bridged by 
the National Trust Fund, which takes care of scenic areas and historic 
sites (like Runnymede), may yet be closed by additional legislation, 


By the end of the century, most basic questions concerning the pre- 
servation of buildings has been settled. This was largely due to the 
fact that preservation, much to its benefit, had been removed from the 
controversy over style and fashion, and had undergone thorough scrutiny 
as to its underlying philosophy. Thus well defined premises had been 
established as a foundation to suitable procedure and technique. 


Based on the thought of Ruskin, Morris, Lethaby, and Webb, a new 
ideology was worked out chiefly by the Austrian school of Alois Riegl 
and ifax Dvorak, It was felt that the interruption of natural processes 
of decay, to the extent commonly practiced by restorers, was wrong and, 
in the long rum, useless, Old structures, in addition to their histor- 
ical value - the discovery of the romantics, possessed certain values 
due to old age itself, It ws felt that an old building should not con- 
ceul entirely evidences of wear and tear since they even added to its 
dignity. Such an assumption, however, involved a difficult dilemma, 
for a crisis was certain to arise when an unrestored monwnent with all 
the marks of its natural decay would be quite beyond recognition, These 
were not the only complications, In addition to historical or old age 
value, a building of any importance would also very likely have for its 
ovmmer a practical value as well, which would have to be respected, Fur- 
thermore, there was the artistic or aesthetic value, which, although it 
might not be the most important or most significant value, was the most 
elusive, and would, therefore, have to be constantly re-evaluated, 


It is instructive to note the order in which different values were 
recognized, since it explains the order in which the various prablens 
of preservation work were taken upe Last to enter the orbit of pro- 
tection were technical and natural monuments, In the case of technical 
monum nts, the demand for protection appears to be partly an outgrowth 
of the development of technique in general, and partly the growing in- 
terest in sociological evolution. Claiming protection for such objects 
hardly involved the recognition of any new values, It is significant 
that, while the idea of protection of natural features can be claimed 
to be of American origin, the safeguarding of technical monuments, which 
one might have thought would appeal to Americans even more, originated 
in Europe, and has been taken up in the United States only recently. 


Significantly, the term “monumont", as applied to naturai features, 
was first used by Aloxander von Humboldt, who had explored the outstand- 
ing natural sites of South Americsc, At the beginning of the movement, 
when protection of natural or cultural objects seemed justified only in 
eases of superlative and unique examples, it was an adequate term, But 
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‘as the field of interest grew, just as in the case of historical objects, 
the exaggerated emphasis on"uniqueness" diminished, and men began to see 
and appreciate even minor works. Therefore, despite the fact that the 
term "monument" has become conventionalized and has forfeited some of its 
former significance, it may still be applied appropriately to natural and 
cultural odjects, 


A new situation arose from the assumption of protection of natural 
monuments. The comnon pastures of Ingland - old and New ~ and the royal 
woods in Zurope were safeguarded areas of long standing. Sven the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas had been protected since 1832, "in pursuance of a 
policy of pr eventing private exploitation of essential natural resources" 
(10) All such areas had been set aside for utilitarian purposes. When 
in 1805 the King of Bavaria decreed the preservation of a very beautiful 
oak tree in Upper Bavaria, or when Napoleon III protected the Series 
Artisticues in the forest of Fontainebleau, those rugged favorites of the 
Barbizon painters, this was done solely for aesthetic values. But the 
setting aside of Yosemite and, later, of Yellowstone, as well as many 
other places, for their protection and their use by the public, meant that 
in addition to historical, aesthetic, and scenic values, here, for the 
first time, recreational valve was also recognized. 


Perhaps it is not too farfetched to suggest that the eagerness with 
which the preservation of natural features was taken up in this country 
had something to do with the all-pervading appeal of the West. After the 
frontier had ceased to exist, at least something of its spirit wes pro- 
tected in the wilderness areas, The public had been wantonly deprived 


of a large proportion of its urban recreational fecilities through the 
ruthless and promiscuous location, in and around the city, of mill, fac- 
tory, railroad, and shipyard, so 2s to block normal acvess to ocean, lake, 
and river. This not only provided a logiccl reason for claiming recrea- 
tional areas far away from the ugliness of the city, but it also explains 
the initial indifference of the American public to technical relics of 

the past. That the "park idea is essential to American civilization" (11) 
most will agree, but that it might be worthwhile to preserve an obsolete 
old iron furnaces will not be so readily accepted by the public without 
eareful preparation, 

In Europe, due to entirely differant conditions which made the pro- 
tection of areas on an american scale impossible, the idea of protecting 
nature wos greatly modified. The most tangible results have been 2 nume 
ber of wildlife refuges and natural rese VOREOM e hes sboratories for zool- 
Ogist and bd botanists, rather than recreational parl The idea of preserv-= 
ing bead sites of only average importones, as illustrated by numerous 
American state parks, was merged in Europe with the concept of "home pro- 
tection", cared for by local and regional plans. T-his completes the cir- 
cle of the preservationist's duties. Today, he suet not only core for 
single, isolated objocts, but he must also undertale such complex prob- 
loms as the menase of modern traffic to picturesque oie city conters.- or 
the adjustment of a countryside to Ba harnessing of its imbernys. Such 
diversified activity has brought a out a substantial extension in the 
scope and volume of protection Ae and makes it more necessary than ever 
to evaluate end solve the increasing nwaber of conflicting factors present- 
ed by contemporary life, if a:sound and organic system of protection is 
to be achicved, 





ce Land Classification in the United States, 1941, p. &6 
11) Frenklin D. Roosevelt, iug.,9, 1929. 
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THE CARE OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS IN FRANCE 





by Kerneth J, Conant 


All Americans who care for our old buildings have been heartened 
by the excellent work of preservation done by local societies and by 
the Federal Government; the success of the Historic Buildings Survey 
and the W.eP.eA, guides is likewise a matter for congratulation, because 
it means that the architectural profession and the public understand 
these old buildings as a valuable part of our common inheritance, A 
generation or two ago it.could be said that the unthinking public con- 
sidered an old building as ipso facto an obstruction in the path of 
prosress, low that is very far from the truth. 


The French (strange as it seems to say it) have passed through 
these sane stages, In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries they 
had to learn onew to appreciate their medieval churches as a priceless 
legacy. Devoted historians and antiquarians have labored now for five 
generations to teach the people that the more excellent architectural 
remains of former times are representative of the community at large, 
and cannot therefore become the mere chattels of a private owner, 
French opinion fully concurs in the legal conception that a historic 
monunent, even if in private ownership, undergoes a "servitude" because 
of its character, and may not be modified to the detriment of the pub- 
lic interest in the building, Where changes in the setting of a his~ 
toric monument would destroy its character, the surroundings too may be 
submitted to legal "servitude," and modifications limited to what can 
be done without prejudice to the key monument. The French also expect 
their governmental units to continue the acquisition and use of histo- 
ric monuments, As a matter of course such buildings are well maintained 
by government which keeps or restores their old character as well as pos- 
sible under the local circumstances, 


It will be observed from the foregoing that French practice is well 
in advance of our own, Almost all of the greater structures which give 
special character to the French towns and cities are under complete or 
partial government control; they give, and will continue to give, the 
people a vivid sense of the life and growth of their communities, and 
an abiding witness to their long and glorious history, Not only are 
they sheltered from obliteration or alteration at private whim, but a 
first-rate technical corps has been developed and maintained by the 
government to care for their material fabric, Work of this kind can be 
done by a highly centralized government better than by our owm, but some 





Kenneth Je Conant, Phe D., Professor of Architecture, Harvard University, 

knows French preservationism at first hand from his ex- 
cavations at Cluny. His vivid reconstructions of destroyed masterworks, 
many of which are to be ineluded in his forthcoming "Medieval Architec- 
ture by Lost Monuments," evoke the wish that the preservationism could 
have begun centuries ago. 
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arrangement for Federal aid, encouragement, and control would pay ines- 
timable dividends in cultural consciousness to our citizenry if it could 
be adopted, The achievement of France long ago inspired similar programs 
in Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, and a number of smaller countries, 


But the French achievement was not accomplished easily or overnight, 
In the eighteenth century the academicians replaced Gothic buildings with 
Renaissance wherever they could, During the Revolutionary torment a 
Bande Noire in the beaurocracy (so it is believed) brought about the de-~ 
‘struction of religious buildings wherever they were able to manage it, 
The government of the Restoration disfigured many precious old buildings 
in putting them to philistine uses. But Alexandre Lenoir and others 
raised their voices in favor of the art of the past in the decades be- 
fore and after 1800, and the July Monarchy in 1830 created the official 
Service des Monuments historiques, Under the ministry of great histo-~ 
Yians lil-e Guigot, TRISFS ant Merince, it prospered, and it was fortu- 
nate in its first Inspecteur General, Ludovic Vitet, who labored long 
and effectively for the cause, aided by many who had the national heri- 
tage at neart, These included Arcisse de Caunont, founder and first 
director of the Societe francaise pour la conservation et description 
des monuments do -PENOST INES ENS SOCISte TESNONTSS dfarcheologie pour 
Ta couiservation 6t description des Monuments historiques. De Caumont 
was in functions from [8354 to I872, ond his society then exercised, and 
in all the subsequent years has continued to exercise, a powerful and 
salutary influence, The movement was of course aided by Romanticism and 
Victor Hugo, and more seriously by the magnificent historical writing of 
the French, 

















Under the Commission des ilonuments historiques (from 1834) a great 
and ever extending inventory was dravm up, and the legal servitude im- 
posed by "classification," often after a struggle with proprietary in- 
terest and purblind or obstinate localism, But the government had the 
advantage of an increasing supply of funds and increasingly competent 
technical services, A remarkable hierarchical corps of inspectors, re~ 
gional architects-in-chief, architects, and specialized artizan persone 
nel was created, Competent lotal contractors and worlmen were also 
trained, and the whole group developed effective solida ity as well as 
a fine sense of the importance of their task, Principles for their 
guidance were laid dowm, notably by Eugene-Bmnanuel Viollet-le-Duc, 
already active in his great work of restoration and instruction before 
the middle of tho nineteenth century, Under Napoleon III he had per- 
haps too great an opportunity to exercise his talents, for in spite of 
his theoretical desire to respect the monuments absolutely, he was 
tempted into romantic reconstructions and additions, But he never went 
to the excess of Lisch or Abadie, who were responsible for the practical 
destruction of Germigny-des-Pres, and Perigueux respectively--replaced, 
in effect, by dull mid-nineteenth century imitations. 





Such aberrations are not numerous and the practice of the Commis~ 
sion has in this regard become more and more circumspect, Their Tater 
Works ars often outstanding examples of technical sltill and sympathetic 
handling, The rehabilitation of the cathedral of Reims after the bar- 
barian attacks of 1914-18 is typical, There ensued a careful and gen- 
eral consolidation of the whole of the masonry, but many marks of the 
furor teutonica were allowed to ranain on the walls to avoid any exces- 
‘Sivé introduction of new stone, Missing architectonic members were re- 
placed with great knowledge and skill, but no attempt was made to coun~ 
terfeit lost figure sculpture--some mutilated statues were left untouched 
and some were partly restored, using original material, The remaining 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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THE PRESERVATION MOVEMENT IN AMERICA _ 
by Fiske Kimball 


The preservation of historic monuments in America began, appropri- 
ately, with the inonuments of the Revolution, In 1850 the State of New 
York acquired Washington's headquarters at Newburgh and placed it in 
the hands of the village trustees, More characteristic of America, 
however, was the private initiative taken in the instance of Mount Ver- 
none Both the Federal government aiid the State of Virginia had de- 
clined offers to sell Mount Vernon to them at their oim price, In 1853 
Acn Pamela Cunningham began her crusade to purchase it; in 1856 she or- 
ganized the Mount Vernon Ladies Association for the purpose; and final 
payment of $200,000 was made in 1859, Other early efforts also centered 
on the homes of figures in the Revolution, In 1862 Commodore Uriah Levy, 
U.SeNe, owner of Monticello, left it to "the people of the United States," 
with the State of Virginia as remainderman; but the will was broken by 
his heirs, so that it was not until 1923 that a private charitable foun- 
dation, organized for the purpose, took title, n 1863, on failure of 
efforts to preserve the John Hancock house in Boston, it was demolished, 
but not without trace, for the architect, R, Clipston Sturgis, took 
easured drawings of it, tne first instance in dmerica of such form of 
preservation by graphic record; and a number of elements of interior 
woodwork were salvaged and survive, partly in a historical museum, part- 
ly incorporated in private houses. 


These were buildings in the preservation of which historical inter- 
ests were dominant, fn antiquarian or artistic interest appeared about 
the tine of the Centennial, when Ben Perley Poore made his pioneer col- 
lection, including architectural fragments--for instance, a marble man- 
tel from the Province House in Boston--at his house, Indian gill, New 
bury, Massachusetts, 


As the American constitution, traditionally interpreted, prevented 
any measures which would subject property in private hands to restric- 
tions as to preservation against demolition or modification, and consid- 
erations of public convenience, health, and safety were not considered 
as granting the right of purchase by eminent domain, the characteristic 
form of preservation in jmerica has continued to be purchase by agree-~- 
ment, whether on the part of public or private bodies, which latter 
have continued dominant in the movement until very lately. Very ex- 
tensive activity of this kind has continued, so that by 1933 there 
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Fiske Kimball, architect and historian, has long been identified with 

the preservation movement in the United States, While 
professor at the University of Virginia, he also designed several of 
its new buildings, As director of the Philadelphia Museum of art since 
1925, he restored the famous Fairmount Park group of historic mansions, 
More recently, he has restored Stratford and Monticello, and has served 
on the advisory boards of Colonial Williamsburg and the National Park 
Service, 
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were over 400 “historic house museuns,"(1) not to mention public buildings 
and churches, of which the preservation is assured by omership of such 
bodies, These include a large proportion of the buildings of first im- 
portance, both historic and artistic, though many of the latter, espec- 
ially in the South, still remain in private owmership and occupancy, 
Patriotic and historical societies have continued in the lead, owning 
about half the houses now open to the public, Public museums owned 

about forty houses in 1933, the Philadelphia Museum of irt being admin- 
istratively responsible for a considerable chain; about sixty were then 
omed by states and about forty by cities, 


Beside the work of general patriotic societies and local historical 
societies, several societies were established with the specific purpose 
of preserving historic buildings in large areas; Tne ijmerican Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society, the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Anticuities, the Society for the Preservation of New England 
anuticuities, all with chains of scattered houses, thirty belonging to 
the society last naned, 


ax: epoch in the movement was marked by the undertaking of John D, 
Rockefeller, Jr., to preserve and restore a whole colonial towm, Wil- 
lianasburge This was preservavion in situ. Also on a large scale was 
the enterprise of Heury Ford at Greenfield Village, in Dearborn, iiich- 
igan, to which were moved a large number of buildings originally stand~ 
ing elsewhere, on a principle not unlike that of the outdoor museums 
in Europe, narticularly in Scandinavia. 


In comection with most of the buildings acquired there rose inev- 
itably problems of restoration, With the advaiztage of Buropean experi- 
ence, ilost of these buildings have been handled tactfully, with increas- 
ing emphasis on documentary and archaeological research, and on preser- 
vation and repair, rather than on reconstruction or "purification," so 
that in ost instances the historical evolution of the buildings in 
successive periods has been sufficiently respected, In the case of 
Williaasburg, the Advisory Cownittee of Architects set up formal can- 
ons in this regard which have been generally observed, though the de- 
sire for reasonable permanence in the restored buildings has led there 
to more far-reaching structural renewal than might otherwise have been 
desireblo, At Williamsburg and under its influence, there has never- 
theless been a tendency to construct or reproduce whole buildings for 
the educational value of a more complete historical picture, = Wil- 
liamsburg, at least, careful distinction has been made, by markers 
and in the printed guides, between buildings preserved intact and those 
restored or reconstructed, In private hands, historic buildings nate 
urally continue to wxiergo modification--often under the guise of"res- 
toration"--to meet the needs of occupancy, and such modification is 
even om the increase, the interest of people of meaus in owning and 
occupying old houses having been stinulated precisely by the preserva- 
tion movenent itself, 


Graphic record of historical structures--often the only form of 
preservation feasible against the hazards of fire, of urban transfor- 
mation and of war--has proceeded on a great and increasing scale, with 
the saue shift of emphasis from private to public initiative observable 
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(1) LeVeColeman:; Historic House Museums,1933_ The number by 1939 had 
grow to over 570, Colema:iy The Musown in America, 1939, Both 
these works are major authorities on preservation by ovmership, 
with full lists of buildings so preserved. 
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im ownership. From about 1876 architects concerned in the Colonial Re- 
vival, as a phase of artistic eclecticism, were the leaders in this ac- 
tivity, and the architectural journals from then until about 1930 were 
filled with measured drawings of early American buildings, An exten- 
sive library of books of photographs, drawings, and text has also grow 
up, with increasing approach to exhaustiveness in presenting the work 
of particular states or regions, As yet in America there is no offic- 
ial series of publications analogous to the Denkmaler-inventare abroad, 
like those notably of the German states, or even the less comprehen-~ 
Sive publications in England and France, The omergency relief program, 
however, beside stimulating local activity by unemployed architects and 
draughtsmen, brought into being the national Historie American Build- 
ings Survey, of which the prints, in tracings and negatives, are avail- 
able for multiplication and distribution photographically, 


Govermental activity has lately, through the Historic Sites act 
of 1935, acquired a center in the National Park Service, which is now 
coneerned not only with sites of scenic beauty, but those of historic 
and artistic importance, provided they are declared by its Advisory 
Board to be of “national significance." Extensive activity by a com- 
petent but still insufficient staff to determine eligibility under the 
Act has proceeded by inventory and report, and a large number of build- 
ings and sites have been declared eligible. The importance of such 
declaration lies not only in its guidance of Congress--generally, 
though not always, followed--in the purchase of sites, but in the pro- 
visions of the Act permitting cooperative agreements with private own- 
ers of sites so declared eligible, and the expenditure on them of pub- 
lic funds under such agreements--mostly in practice the funds of emer- 
gency relief bodies like the WPA and CCC--for research and development, 
While it was at first thought doubtful that many private owners would 
voluntarily subject their property, by such agreements, to restrictions 
against demolition and modification, it has been found that at least 
quasi-public bodies, especially those of inadequate financial means, 
are eager for the distinction which such declarations confer and for 
the financial assistance afforded by such agreements, State govern- 
ments, through their historical and conservation commissions, are be~ 
gimiing to follow Federal leadership in study and care of works of 
local significance, Thus a new day is opening for preservation of monu- 
ments in America, under government auspices which command respect and 
which will lend increasingly the support of the public treasury. 


* * * * * * * 


THE CARE OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS IN FRANCE (ooncluded from page 14) 





old glass was recomposed and placed as advantageously 4s possible in 
the western rose and in the clearsbory toward the head of the nave; 

but half the medieval glass had been destroyed, so that grisaille took 
its place in the westerly nave windows, Before the modern heating sys- 
tem was installed, the foundations were excavated, with interesting re- 
sults for archaeologye The leading of the roof was restored in the old 
manner, but supported on modern fireproof concrete trussese 


4s France licks the wounds of the catastrophe of 1940, the Commis- 
sion, together with its associated services, will put the nation and ~ 
the world still further in its debt, as it restores the magnificent 
buildings which stand as witnesses to the past greatness of the French, 
and as deeply moving symbols about which the shattered spirit of pre- 
sent-day France may gather for comfort, strength, and renaissance, 
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THE NATICNAL PARK SERVICE AND THE PRESERVATION 
OF HISTORIC SITES AND BUILDINGS 








By Newton B, Drury 


Conservation of historic and archaeologic sites, including histo- 
ric and prehistoric structures, has been the subject of Federal legis~ 
lation and Presidential action for half a century. In 1889 an act of 
Congress gave national park protection to the present Casa Grande Na- 
tional Monument, a prehistoric ruin in jirizona, Growing consciousness 
of Federal responsibility for historical conservation led to the Antig- 
uities act of 1906, This gave the President authority to establish, by 
proclamation, “National Monuments" on lands ovmed or controlled by the 
Federal Government, provided the areas in Question possessed historic 
landmarks, historic and prehistoric structures, or other objects of 
scientific interest. This Act gave real impetus to the preservation of 
historic and prehistoric remains throughout the country, and many of the 
outstanding cliff dwellings, Spanish missions, and pueblo ruins of 
Southwestern United States, as well as Fort Marion National Monument at 
St. augustine, Florida, were thus preserved, 


By 1935 approximately 80 historical and archaeological areas had 
been acquired by three Federal departments and, as a measure of govern- 
mental efficiency, all of these areas were grouped together for admin- 
istration by the Notional Park Service which had been established in 
1916 as a bureau of the Department of the Interior, 


Greater public interest has made the period since 1933 a very 
fruitful one for the acquisition of new historic areas, <A study of 
European experience with historical and archaeological conservation 
showed the need for legislation which would consolidate the gains al- 
ready nade. This led to the passage of the Historic Sites Act of jug- 
ust 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), which is today the basie national law gov- 
erning the preservation of historic and archaeologic sites. 


This Act declares that it is "a national policy to preserve for pub-~ 
lic use, historic sites, buildings, and objects of national significance 
for the inspiration and benefit of the people of the United States," It 
provides for a nation-wide survey of historic and archaeologic sites to 
determine which sites are worthy of national recognition, and confers 
upon the Secretary of the Interior broad powers for the development of 
@ national program of historical conservation, For guidance in execut- 
ing this great work, it created an Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and lhionuments, composed of eminent authori- 
ties in the fields of history, archaeology, architecture, and human 
geography. 


Obviously it is not desirable that the Federal Government should 
ovm or administer all of the nationally important historic sites in the 
country, and assistance or recognition should be given to local groups 





Newton B, Druty is director of the National Park Service. 
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with preservation problems, Therefore thé Act provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, acting through the National Park Service, may en- 
ter into cooperative agreements with State or local groups, or even in- 
dividuals, for the proper preservation, restoration, and use of historic 
and archaeologic sites and buildings, regardless of whether title there- 
to is vested in the United States, provided such sites are of outstand- 
ing national significance and historical importance, 


In the development of historical areas, the National Park Service 
policy has been that "It is better to preserve than to repair, better 
to repair than to restore, and better to restore than to reconstruct," 
In some cases, such as Old Bedlam ot Fort Laramie, the state of dilap- 
idation of a building may leave no choice but repair and restoration, 
Established policy then requires that all resources of archaeological 
and historical knowledge be exhausted to make the work authentic in 
detail, A documented report summarizing all historical and archaeolog- 
ical evidence and justifying every phase of the restoration must accom- 
pany the building plans, Today these policies govern the preservation 
of our great American heritage in historic structures, ranging from the 
pueblos and cliff-palaces of the Southwest and the ruins of historic 
Jamestown in the Mst to the Lee Mansion at Arlington and the Vanderbilt 
Mansion at Hyde Park, 


* a * * * * * ¥ * % * * 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
ANTIQUITIES AND ITS WORK 








By William Sumner Appleton 


When the writer was a boy, it was possible for the visitor to Bos- 
ton to wander around the older streets of the city and have pointed out 


> him some fifty interesting old structures, all of them worthy of in- 
terest because of their architectural excellence, extreme old age or 
connection with some historic event of importance, 


This list of fifty has, within the writer's memory, dwindled dovm 
to about ten, representing a loss of eighty per cent, Probably the 
record of loss is rather worse in Boston than in many other cities, but 
in Philadolphia, for instanco, the situation is almost as bad, <Although 
in and near that city many interesting old buildings have been preserved 
nevertheless a regrettable number have been lost, In New York very 
little has been saved, 


It is amazing how carecloss the public, as a whole, is to the value 
of these assets, and their destruction in the case of Boston, which may 





William Sumer Appleton, founder S.P.N»BeA, in 1910, is the Society's 
secretary and tne editor of its Bulletin, The 
general public, as well as all architectural historians, is in debt to 
him for his initiative, wisdom, and success in preserving and making 
accessible so many important houses of colonial New England, 
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be taken merely as a typical example with which the writer is familiar, 
is deplorable indeed, So bad had the situation become by 1910 that the 
writer decided that something should be done by save those buildings 
which were left, and he presently found enough other people in agree~ 
ment with his views to justify the formation of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England antiquities, 


the Society started with some thirty members who paid $10 each 
in order to launch the organization with a little sum in the treasury. 
Even though burdened with such an unwieldy name, which, by the way, 
was copied from that of the Association for the Preservation of Virgin- 
ia d4ntiquities, the Society has had great success, From a membership 
of thirty it rose to a maximum of over 3,000 in the flush year of 1929, 
and even now has only slightly less than 2,000 members, 


Its properties at the present moment number 42, of which one, the 
Richard Derby house in Salem, has been presented to the Federal Govern- 
ment as an integral part of the Salem Maritime Historical National Site, 
The properties acquired are 30 houses of which 14 are of the seventeenth 
century, 10 of the eighteenth century, and 5 of the nineteenth century; 
together with a grist mill, cooperage shop, two graveyards, 4 McIntyre- 
designed barn and an old fish shed from the wharves of Marblehead, etc, 
In addition, the Society has formed 2 museum collection of about 100,000 
objects and a library very much limited to its special objectives, It 
has brought together a collection of photographs, stereographs, engrav- 
ings, postcards, etc,, relating to its subject, adding up to well over 
a quarter of a million, 


It must be obvious that one of the strongest motives which cause 
people to travel the world over is to visit sites associated with their 
cultural history. For this, historic buildings serve as material foci, 


4 community is fortunate indeed to have inherited from the past 
those structures of historical, architectural or antiquarian interest, 
the presence of wich stimulates the coming of travellers, With no ef- 
fort on the part of the present generation, these assets have been 
handed dowm to it by previous generations, and it is wholly optional 
with the present whether it will cherish these assets and hand them 
down intact to the future. 


European nations in pre-war days were all very much alive to the 
value of the tourist business and did their best to stimulate travel 
within their territories, catering particularly to the American trade, 
The cities and states in our owm country are rapidly becoming more and 
more travel conscious so that numerous states now have bureaux caring 
for this aspect of the public welfare, It is evident that anything 
that helps this advent of travel is in the public interest and is to 
be stimulated in all reasonable ways. 


The success of the Society has not, however, been sufficient ab- 
solutely to prevent the destruction of much of first-class interest, 
In order that that should be possible, stronger financial backing is 
imperative, It has, however, done much on its own account and even 
more by example, New England is now-assured of the continuous exis- 
tence of much which would otherwise have been lost; and as a result 
of the interest and support of friends and members of the Society, New 
England may rest assured that much good work will be preserved in the 
future as it has been in the past. May this Society serve as encourage- 
ment to all those interested in similar work in other parts of the 

countrye 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL INVENTORY FOR CHARLESTON 
by Helen G, McCormack 


There is a coherence of design and development in the architecture 
of Charleston that is recognized by the thoughtful Charlestonian and is 
even apparent to tne casual visitor, although he may nov analyze the 
appearance that gives him pleasure, While this historical am archi- 
tectural unity is recognized and valued, there is always danger of its 
being destroyed by the same inevitable forces which have changed the 
aspect of other cities that attained municipal majority in the eight- 
eenth contury, These destructive forces, so often the unfortunate but 
necessary accompaniment of needed progress, hive been less drastic in 
Charleston, with the result thet the city still possesses many of its 
eighteenth cevtury aspects. Though it is not advisable, or even possible, 
to freeze thc city in its eighteenth century mold, eveyy thoughtful per- 
son Will wish to find a method whereby the older values which are worth 
preserving may; be happily combined with modern necessity, 


Since 1931 Charleston has possessed a Zoning Ordinance which es~ 
tablished an area designated as “Old and Historic," and in which no 
architectursl changes can be made without the approval of a Board of 
aArcnitecturo] Review, This Board, through wise and considerate ocxer- 
cise of its powers has encouraged a higher standard of restoration and 
has prevented many an architectural abortion, The Board's powers, how- 
ever, are at best largely advisory; it may prevent things fron going 
from bad to worse ina restricted section, but it cannot order correc- 
tions where none are contonplated, It cannot prevent demolition, It 
cannot influence a large area of the city not included in the "Old and 


a QO 
Historic Aroa," through which good architectural material is scattered, 


In the spring of 1940 a group of people, concerned witn these con- 
ditions and desiring to find a plan for preservation, organized them- 
selves into a committee of the Carolina jirt wssociation, The group 
consisted of the director of the drt Association, three architects, 
the director of, the Charleston Museum, an historian, a lawyer who is 
also a member of City Council, and two business men, The committee has 
been somewhat enlarzed since its organization, 


at the comaittee!s invitation, iir, Frederick Law Olmstead visited 
Charleston to consult with it and to make suggestions for procedure, 
The resulting analysis emphasized the fact that Charleston's "distinc-~ 
tive and charming amenity" was endangered by loss through deliberate 
destruction in the hane of progress, or through inadvertent neglect 
due to the financial difficulty of maintaining what was created under 
a different economy and for a different way of life. 





Helen G, McCormack, after graduation from. the College of Charleston, 

served as curator of the South Carolina collections 
of the Charleston Museum, From 1930 to 1940 she was director of the 
Valentine Museun, Richnond, Va,., and now is secretary or the Charleston 
Regional Planming Comnittee of the Carolina Art Association, 
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The only apparent check to disintegration was the growing appre- 
ciation of the amenity, But even this was accompanied by its own dan~ 
gers and limitations, for a misunderstanding of the elements constitute 
ing true architectural value may result in the exploitation of super- 
ficial features, and, though the unorganized desire may be strong and 
healthy, it touches only individual buildings and leaves the problem 
as a whole unsolved, 


Two needs were obvious; (1) an inventory of the whole city to 
determine the buildings worthy of preservation; and (2) a central body 
which would act as a clearing house for information, would set standards 
of architectural excellence, and would direct activities and make plans 
for preservation, As a first step toward the achievement of these ends, 
the committee asked for and obtained a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to make the inventory and to take measures to establish itself as 
the central agency. 


The inventory was commenced in January, 1941, and is recorded upon 
cards, an example of which is reproduced here, lEmch card carries on 
its face at least one photograph of a building, a summary of its use, 
condition, period, source of interest and value; and, on the reverse, 
its history and bibliography, wherever possible, Over a thousand cards 
have been made, The cards are reviewed by the three architects and his- 
torian of the comnittee before ratings are finally determined, When the 
ratings are completed, the buildings are located upon a map by their 
vari-colored value symbols, and the map thus becomes a Icey to the areas 
where control and preservation are most needed and desirable, The rat-~ 
ing has not yet been completed, but apparently the proportionate values 
will be as follows; one nationally important building to four valuable- 
to=-theecity, to six valuable, to nine notable, to twelve worth only 
mention, "Mention" houses are those included for some single feature 
worthy of notice, or because, through their characteristic form, their 
number coustitutes important background for their more imposing proto~ 


types. 


4 number of interesting facts have become apparent in the course 
of the inventory, In making up the cards a geographic grouping was 
adopted which followed the historic additions to the city, The bound- 
ary lines of these additions (formerly called, for the most part» 
boroughs) have actually leng since disappeared, but to those working 
on the inventory they began to reappear in types of houses, Rhetts- 
bury, for instance, is characterized by houses built of warm brown 
brick, set rather close to one another, gable ends to the street, and 
having Greek Revival doorways, Large wooden houses that are set side- 
ways or endwoys to the street, with two or three piazzas, lateral ped- 
iments supported on consoles, and surrounded by big gardens are charac-~ 
teristic of Harleston which was built up in the 1810's to 1830's, Very 
modern concepts were often applied in these forerumers of modern real 
estate subdivisions, The Wraggs, in dividing up Wraggboro into lots, 
set aside two small areas as public parks, and Henry Laurens established 
one in Hampstead, Fortunately they remain intact to this day, Hamp-~ 
stead, on the other hand, offers a warning for the modern plamer; its 
one=tine charm and comfort were totally disrupted by the intrusion of 
a cotton mill in pre-zoning days, causing it to degenerate into little 
better than a slun, 


When the inventory is completed, the, committee is planning to an- 


nounce its findings in the form of an exhibition, The exhibition is 
scheduled to open at the dirt association's Gibbes Gallery late in De- 
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cember, 1941, and to sontinue into the first tivo nonths of 1942, The 
exhibition will show, by means or facts and photographs, the number and 
importance of the buildings worthy of protection, those threatened with 
loss by dilapidation and a ee and the need of a program for pres-~ 
ervation, iioreover, it will recognize the contributions already made to 
the cause of preservation by tadtridenls who have carefully restored 
their homes and snops and by the Federal Government's participation in 
soving two rice mills as Coast Guard and Naval Patrol Stations , as well 
as its cooperition with the local nousing authority in making possible 
the inclusion, in a recent lowerent housing project, of the idarine 
Hospital by Robert ilills and several other dignified old buildings, 


The inventory has convineed those who have been working on it 
that the architectural inheritance of Charleston is an obligation 
upon the community, and, though it is primarily the City's oim re~ 
spousidility to preserve and maintain it, tiie interest and cooperation 
of the country as a wuole is needed and wreleomed because Charleston's 
inhoritaence is a part of the nation!s aesthetic treasure. 
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THE MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; A PROGRESS REPORT 





By Charles E, Peterson 


fbout five and a half years ago, the development of a central mu- 
seum specializing in american architectural history was first discussed 
in tne National Park Service, It appeared that such an institution 
might help solve a vitally important problem within the bureau, as well 
as offer important assistance to other persons and agencies participat- 
ing in the study and preservation of the nistoric buildings of the 
country. The idea met with some favor and a trial balloon was sent up i 
in the form of an articie in the November, 1956, Octagon. Wo general 
reaction was observed and few comments were received, The American 
Institute of architects was ready to endorse the proposal officially, 
but it was adjudged by the Service too early to attempt the fixing of 
a policy and no decision was reached in the matter at that time. 


Since 1936 certain developments in St, Louis may point the direc~- 
tion to such an architectural museum, aud this article is intendec to 
acquaint its readers with what has so far been done. 


The National Park Service some time ago begen in the West a limit- 
ed program of historic and prehistoric building conservation, Such 
places as the Casa Grand and Tumacacori National Monuments and the 
lesa Verde National Park have been under its care for years, In the 
East, however, it was with the beginnings of planning and construction 
at the George Wasnington Birthplace National Monunent and the Colonial 
National Historical Park, that such activity became a prominent feature 
of the organization's work. During the past eleven years, a long 
series of projects have been undertal:en, beginning with the Wakefield 
garden and culminating (for the time being) with the rehabilitation of 
the Old St. Louis Courthouse. Having been designated in 1935 as the 
special agency to care for the historical properties of the Federal 
Government, the Service may in the future reasonably expoct to have 
new architectural-antiquarian problems entrusted to it in uddition 
to the maintenance of those buildings reconditioned already. 


The planning for, and supervision of, old building restoration 
raises immediately tne problem of a trained personnel, It requires men 
who understand architectural construction, who can make accurate draw- 
ings, and who have the ability to coordinate them :rith documentary 
material. Intelligence and taste alone are not enough, The man in 
charge of such work must have a real and special instinct for antiq- 
uarian investigation, He must be beth an amateur and a professional. 
Under the present conditions, he must be able to educate himself. 





Charles E, Peterson majored in architecture at the University of Minnesota, 

Since 1929 he has worked in the National Park Service; 
is today senior Landscape architect attached to the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial, St.Louis, ie has investigated ani written on many phases 
of Inrly American architecture, especially in the Mississippi valley. 
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Hie is hard to find; there are not too many with the necessary qual- 
ifications, Under the frequently inflexible methods of acquiring per- 
sonnel for government work, it is often difficult to employ him, Once 
employed, he does not always fit within the framework of a group or- 
ganized to produce work on a businesslike schedule, 


Eleven years of activity have seen quite a number of men come and 
go in the Branch of Plans and Design, the architectural unit of the 
National Park Service, While the greatest diligence has been used to 
secure qualified men for work on historic buildings, very few have been 
found on test to have special aptitude for it, 


It appears that such men belong to a profession whose existence is 
hardly yet recognized, In this country many restorations are, even to- 
day, directed by architects unlearned in period design and craftsman- 
ship, by historians unaware of the nature of physical objects, by ar- 
chaeologists with no more background than the digging of Indian mounds, 
or, too comnonly, by sentimental laymen enthusiastic about the archi- 
tectural associations of their ancestors, It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the majority of restoration projects are badly handled and 
that many antiquarian values are thus forever lost, There are no 
standards for such work which are today generally accepted throughout 
the United States, Our American architectural schools have so far 


failed to be of much help. Perhaps it is not their duty to work on 
such things, 


How can we acquire a real knowledge of American building design 
and construction, and thus be able to undertalce restoration work with 
sympathy and understanding? How can a group of experts be developed 
and finanesed? One excellent solution seems to be a museun, staffed by 
able curators and consultants, to educate the public in this field, 

It is an answer which has produced results in otner fields and offers 
a fair chance of finding the necessary financial support, 


THE ST. LOUIS PROJECT 


With the establishment of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
on the St. Lovis Riverfront came the necessity of salvaging a large 
nunber of architectural specimens, Standing on the forty city blocks 
of the Memorial area in 1936 were about five hundred buildings of vary~ 
ing size, age and interest. The boundaries included roughly the site 
of the original tovm of St, Louis, capital of Spanish Upper Louisiana. 
Greole structures of the colonial years (1764-1804) had a11 disappeared, 
but a somewhat unusual group of mid-nineteenth century buildings still 
remained, <A study of these was undertalen by the architectural re- 
search unit. 


It was eventually decided that the Manuel Lisa Warehouse (built 
about 1818, an important fur trading headquarters), the Old Cathedral 
(built 1850-34, Roman Catholic), ond the Old Courthouse (built 1839-65) 
were of outstanding interest and worthy of preservation in situ. Cer- 
tain others, like the headquarters of the Great Southern Overland Mail 
(built 18503 period of historic importance, 1858) were of considerable 
interest, but because of their bulk and location would be extromely 
awkward in appearance leit on their original sites and would form ob- 
structions to the future development of the Memorial, Others were 
significant only from an antiquarian standpoint; their interest con- 
fined to a facade or perhaps to some well modeled cast-iron column 
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capitals, <A fow duildings of unusual interest, like the National~Scott 
Hotel (1818, 1852 and 1847), the Jean Baptists Roy house (c. 1829) and 
the Joseph Labbadie house (c. 1855) lie near the borders of the area, 
but have not yet been acquired for preservation, Eads Bridge (1868-74) 
and the Merchants Exchange (1873-75) also on the edge of the aroa are 
of considcrable interest, but their size and nature do not suggest in- 
clusion in the Menorial area, 


Condemnation proceedings were instituted in 1939 and possession 
acquired through a declaration of taking. General demolition of the 
buildings in the area began in October of that year and was completed 
in May, 1941. Hundreds of items varying from small decorative pieces 
to whole facades were placed in storage, The Denchar Building, a large 
modern brick, steel and concrete building, was reserved for them and 
nearly filled, 


It had been decided in advance that the most important architec- 
tural material fell under two classifications: (1) decorative cast 
iron; (2) carly examples of iron and glass construction of interest in 
the evolution of modern architecture, Outside of these two groups 
there were a large muaber of typical ninmateenth century items not yet 
rare except in muscums, Included in the salvage are an early telephone 
booth, double-glazed for shouting in private, and a passenger elevator 
installation of 1881. The identifications of the various items selected 
were Written into the demolition specifications and each piece was 
delivered at the warenouse by the contractor, Individual pieces were 
marked and stacked in rows and piles. Some specimens were unavoidably 
wrecked while being talzen dowmyg others were discovered during the course 
of the work, They make, altogether, an impressive mass of material. 


Because of the unusual nature of this operation, the opinions of 
the few architectural historians knovm to be passing through St, Louis 
were solicited for the guidance of the staff, Professor Sigfried 
Giedion of Zutich and Harvard seemed the most pleased with the idea, 
and included some notes on the riverfront buildings in his new book, 
Space, Tine and Architecture, (ppeli4-38, 223), 

Other visitors were impressed, none hostile. Lewis Mumford wrote 
avery encouraging letter concerning the structural evolution shown in 
these buildings. The local newspapers soemed to consider these activ- 
ities news and, insofar as it has been possible to judge, created con~ 
siderable interest, The "Cast Iron Age" is a term that now means 
something to St. Louisans, They apparently want to Imow more, judging 
by the number of groups in the city who have asked for historical-archi- 
tectural lectures, 


This year, Works Progress Administration funds have been set aside 
for museum developments on the St. Louis project. While the larger part 
of the budget will be spent on. general historical exhibits, a certain 
amount is expected for the arrangement and labeling of the architectural 
specimens in order that they may be showm and interpreted to the public. 


QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS INVITED 
The National Park Service would be glad to know how such © museum can 
be of help to the country as a whole, and, in return, how those interested 
in architectural history can help to create the Museum and further its onds, 
Correspondence on this subject addressed to the Superintendent, Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, National Park Service, St. Louis, is invited, 
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Carl Feiss 


In the study of smerican architectural history as an important 
ghase of our national cultural tradition, there is an unfortunate gap 
wnich should be closed as promptly as spate This gap lies in the 
neglect of those architectural groups and planned communities which 
form so basic a part of our artistic heritage. 


cnfortunately architectural history kas teo often been studied 
solely as individual and -isolated buildings rather than by emphasiz- 
ing the interrelationships of buildings in groups, as parts of archi- 
t ram neg ies which are characteristic of the aesthetic rrefer- 
of society at that particular momen In recent years in this 
i: “al ividual buildings of artistic and histerical importance 
nvestisated from every possible angle except one, their 
relation to their sites and to other contiguous and coeval buildings 
which together ma; have fcrmed a carefully planned and beautifully ex- 
ecuted group, It is only necessary to point out that no truly compre- 
hensive treatise has yet dealt with the New England village green and 
i rical buildings, Despite the fact that this phase of lew Eng- 
colonial culture contributed on important new art fora te smor- 
siicbestche hg which served as the pattern for numerous major 
les in the Mississippi Valley and the Great Plaius, 


2 ¢ 


PLAINED COMMUNITIES 


44 tlance at the modern toims and cities should be sufficient 
persuade all whe are interested in a better society and better archi- 
tecture that a study of planned communities and building groups is 
essential, Throughout the country our forefathers created many fins 
and highly individualized precedents tc inspire us in our efforts to 
revitalize our cities and to plan our future communities, Many examples 
could be cited to illustrate the richness and vitality of these preced- 
ents. ‘they may also be considered for their intrinsic charm and attrac- 
tiveness to show what we have lost in true living value and in true 
understanding of the use of architecture in society, while we strive 
for a bigger, faster, and more expensive civilizaticn. 


It was not only New England that supplied our architectural heri- 
CAESe The Scuthern Cavalier, the French, and the Spanish also made 
significant contributions, In the course of rapid dev relopment, our 
country has seen both planned and unplanned communities grow up side by 
side. 


8 OE Oe OO ee Oe +e Se 





Carl Feiss, Assistant Professor of architecture, Planning and Housing 
Division, of the School of Architecture, Columbia University, 

has under way a history of American planned communities, for which he 

solicits from local historians suggestions and illustrative examples. 
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In some cases the plan existed only in the street layout, Buildings did 
not always conform to the pattern laid out by the city fathers, In the 
beautiful city plan of Savamah, Georgia, the structures built around 
the many squares and wide streets apparently had little direct function- 
21 relationship to them, In New Orleans, however, the cathedral and 
several public buildings about the Place d'tArmes are closely related to 
the carefully designed street pattern of the early city, nother ex- 
cellent example is, of course, Williamsburg, Virginia, with its very 
simple Renaissance plan; the capitol at one end, the college,at the 
other, the courthouse square at the center, with the Governor's Palace 
and its green nearby, and the whole tovm intelligently and attractively 
considered as a unit, There are many other interesting and important 
exomples of the Cavalier pattern of planning, Both Menton, North 
Carolina, with its two lovely places opening on Albemarle Sound, and 
Heweastle, Delaware, looking across the bay, are incredibly beautiful 
little cities in which the charming reletion between the buildings and 
the open spaces is of greater importance than the buildings themselves, 


Our old American tovms illustrate two phases of community design: 
first, the community planmed‘as a unit, with the street layout and ar- 
chitecture creating a unified design and community character; and sec- 
ond, the association of public or other buildings in groups--either in 
a single group or several groups--as single units or as a series of 
units, but not necessarily providing for . completely integrated plan, 


Unfortunately, few of those communities, designed and built as 
complete units, have come dovm to us unmutilated by the so-called 
progress of population growth and industrialization, We have mentioned 
that perfect gem of a community, Newcastle, Delaware, in which still 
survives some of the atmosphere of Colonial times, The green at Co- 
hasset, Massachusetts, framed by its slender-spired church and old 
houses, is yet another, There are innumerable New England villages 
whick have vegetated through the centuries without changing materially 
their outward appearance or the atmosphere of quiet dignity and charm 
in which we all take pride, Elsewhere, we can cite the Vieux Carre of 
New Orleans; the astonishingly dignified and uniform residential areas 
of Beaufort, South Carolina; the charming muiticolored brick towns of 
the Pennsylvan a Dutch country, with their cobbled market squares and 
houses crowding the street; towms such as Tallmadge, Ohio, laid out as 
2 unit in 1815; the informal, but unified, little Victorian towm of 
Silver Plume, Colorado, with its rwming stream, its band stand, and 
mountain backgrounds; or the neat, Utopian rural communities of the 
Mormons in central Utah, Tucked away in various sections of the coun- 
try from the Pacific Northwest to Florida, from the pueblo of Acoma in 
New Mexico to the village of Wiscasset, Maine, are examples of commu- 
nities which express our architectural heritage better, in terms of 
unified strueture, design and atmosphere, than can many individual 
buildings by themselves, These communities form a priceless, but rap- 
idly disappearing, record of the individuality of our artistic tastes 
and accomplishments, and are as well worth preserving as entities as 
are isolated works of ao Bulfinch or Latrobe. 


In addition to these carefully thought out and well planned little 
tows, there are others which form natural expressions of our native 
economic life, There are the picturesque mining tovwms in tne Reckies, 
the Central Cities and Carson Cities; there are coastal fishing tows, 
such as Monterey, Epswich, Nantucket, or Beaufort, North Carolina; 
there are the river tovms of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys--Marietta, 
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Onio, Corydon, Indiana, and, down river, Natchez with its inaneions, 
Aesthetically, these towns in their naturalness and home-spun cuality 
are comparable to the finest of our folk arts, and they should be pro- 
tected from wanton destruction, 


We have been talking about complete communities, their universal 
character, and their widespread distribution, We are not all of us trained 
to identify them or to recognize them when we see them, It is to be 
hoped that as the study of our architectural history develops we will 
be able to discover and define the fundamental qualities which charac- 
terize each individual community and give it its peculiar flavor and 
form, We must bring these communities to the attention of architects, 
nistorians, and the general public, and gain for them widespread recog- 
nition of their true and unique value in the cultural development of our 
country. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND RESTORATICN 


Happily there have been a few excellent attempts to conserve and 
reconstruct as monuments some of the more important early planned com- 
munities, Some successful attempts have also been made to preserve ree 
maining bits of towns which retain their former architectural character 
and charm. Reconstructions which have been accomplished show us the 
intriguing possibilities of this kind of work, but obviously we cannot 
expect many such projects, Williamsburg is the best known, the most 
complete, and the most comparable in scale to such monunental repair 
tasks as Viollet-le-Ducts Carcassonne. The eastern Middle-liest, chief~ 
ly through state historical societies, has been very active in repair 
and restoration, The reconstructed Moravian settlement at Gnadenhutten, 
Ohio, and the frontier village of Spring Mill in Spring Mill Park, Indi- 
ana, are notable restorations of typically primitive pioneer communities 
done with archaeological care, architectural feeling, and historical 
understanding, Reconstruction of Salem, Illinois, as it was during Lin- 
coln's residence there, shows how archaeology can be conscripted to meet 
public desire for nistorical verisimilitude. 


The southwestern part of the United States has also been active in 
such work. In some cases only individual buildings have been restored, 
as the Governor's Palace at Santa Fe, but elsewhere have been preserved 
whole prehistoric structures, complete communities in themselves, as the 
pueblo of Aztec, the work in Cnaco Canyon, New Mexico, or thet in Mesa 
Verde. At San Diego, the plaza of the old tovm is in process of resto- 
ration, and Olvera Street, Los Angeles, although a commercial enterprise, 
is te that city in a small way what the Vieux Carre is to New Orleans, 
California's best preservation efforts are found in the mission communes, 
such as San Juan Capistrano, which, while considered as individual struc- 
tures by most people, have been rebuilt or repaired, within the funds 
available, as building groups. 


There is another common type of restoration in this country that 
merits attention because it has often preserved endangered historic 
structures, even though the manner of preservation has been anything but 
scientific, This might be called "sentimental" preservation for the ben-~ 
efit of tourists and collecters of antiques. For example, we may cite 
Provincetom, Key West, Geergetowm, D.C., New York's Greenwich Village, 
Philadeiphiats Delancey Street, New Orleanst Vieux Carre, San Francisco's 
Chinatown, and certain old sections of San Antonio, Santa Fe, and Cali- 
fornia'ts Monterey, In some communities, Charleston, Salem, and Nantuck- 
et, for example, local historical soeieties have fostered thé care of 
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old houses ond sought to preserve the original character of these towns, 
At the samo time, other negloctod old houses have been bought by newcemers, 
who havowoften taken pride in caroful and correct restoration, The sun 
total of such prosorvation.is groat, and must not be in any way minimized 
As 2 moans of gaining public recognition qf the architectural unity and 
charm of many of our old communities. 


As architcetural historiens we can be thankful that the commercializ- 
ing of old towns for their sentimental value, although over-romanticized 
in oxecrablo taste, has caused presorvatives s-in the form ef paint and 
ropairs = tp bo applied to structures, which could hardly have beon savod 
dy any other means, Admitting serious damages due to inept and careless 
rostoration, we must recognize some valuc in this amateur archacolcgy. In 
the future, however, it is to be heaped that in sommunitics which possoss 
valuablo historic arcas worthy of preservation, restoration, or reconstruc- 
tion, all such work, whether commercial or governmental, will be placed in 
charge of ecmpctont architccts, city planners, and historians, Only in 
this way can logitimate preservation be accomplished witheut at the samo 
time constricting the natural growth of a community ond frustrating its 
presonteday lifo.by artificial barriers, 


BUILDING GROUPS 


The design of building groups has played an important part in the do- 
volopment of architectural styles in this cecuntry, Around the New mgland 
village green both public and private buildings were ranged in unified de- 
sign, South along the Atlantic coast, groupings became more and more for- 
mal, In somc cases, 4s on Indopendenco Square in Philadelphia, or at Mount 
Vernon, the groups wore carefully connected and articulated by formal arch- 
itectural tics, In colonial timos tho size of the building wes seldom in- 
portant. For example, tho four public structures at the conter of Glouccs- 
ter Court Housc, Virginia, wore contained entirely within a compound, two 
hundred foot square. Yot duo to their very carocful arrangoment, they create 
a dignificd and ornamental whole, Apparently not until Jefferson built the 
University of Virginia was the monumental grouping of large buildings con- 
sidered important. In fact the modcrn designer ss often astonished cat the 
ability of the coionial architcet and builder to create in public buildings 
effeets of dignity and charm, which, dospite very small ssale and a minimun 
of architectural cloments, wore achicved through an inherent understanding 
of matcrials, eolor, balance of mass against open space, and a skillful use 
of trees and lawm as foils to architecture, 


Virginia is also a fertile ficld of investigation for architectural en- 
sombles of tne Greck Revival period. It is curieus that tho charming lit- 
tle courthouse groups, the acropolis at Palmyra, the walled compound at 
Goochland Court Houso, and several others, have rarely been photographed, 
and, so far as I ean ascortain, have not been moasured, 


Just as important as grouped public buildings are the arrangomonts of 
buildings in and around the public scucres of the neat briek Ponnsylvanian 
towns already mentioned, and of the Victorian tovms of eccntral Ohio and 
Indiana, Also worthy of remark ar< such unusudl civic foatures as tho cs- 
plannde at Hudson, New York, overlooking river and (tskills, tho Victo- 
rian square at Sandusky, Ohio, with its fontastic gardon, and the rivor 
front park with its old houses at Gallipolis, Ohio, dating back to the 
French found¢rs,. 


CONCLUSIONG AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In contisusion tt is fairtto presume that there is hardly a city, tow, 


concludod on page 32 
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BOME HARD FACTS ABOUT PRACTICAL PRESERVATION 





A Letter from Robert Moses, Commissioner of Parks, New York City, 
to the New York City Board ef Estimate, September 19, 1940. 


Gentlemen: 


A number of petitions and communications have been sent te us by pa- 
triotic organizations, local bodies and individuals protesting about the 
condition of the so-called Schenek Mansion in Highland Park, asking that 
it be restored and converted into a museum, «4 6 oe 


The facts are quite simple, The building in question is undoubtedly 
an old one, It is a relic of the Dutoh farmehouses of colonial and pre- 
colonial days. Apparently this was at one time the home of substantial 
farmers, It wos never a mansion but what today we would eall a cottage. 


In the course of time the farms, including the one on which this 
building stood, were cut up and the structure in question became a part 
of Highland Park, The building has been reconstrueted and repaired from 
time to time and is now in peor condition, It is used for polling during 
registration and election. <A group of elderly men use one of the rooms 
as a game room, Maintenance quarters for the rark area adjacent to the 
building occupy 2 minor part of the structure, 


No funds are available for the repairs which would be necessary to 
prolong she life of the building, It has no real park use and it is not 
needed for park purposes. I have had eonsiderable experience with the 
restoration of old buildings throughout New York State, Plans showing 
how the buildings originally looked have almost alvmys disappeared and 
restoration therefore becomes a matter of guesswork and adaptation to a 
typioal design of a contemporary structure, This work is always very 
expensive. Everything must be made to order, inoluding hardware, The 
preliminary arehitectts estimates are always exceeded and sometimes the 
cost runs to two or three times the amount originally eertified. There 
are endless troubles in the process of restoration and the public offi- 
cials in eharge almost always lack the baekground, collector's instinct, 
personal enthusiasm, taste, and judgment without which delicate work of 
this kind is never done well, 


When the so-called restoration of one of these mansions is completed 
and the anticuaries, historians, and arehiteets have had their field day, 
the ouestion remains as to what will be done with the completed building. 
I have never knowm such a building to be satisfactory for modern public 
use or for the transaction of present-day business, The alternative is a 
museum, If the demand for a museum is met ondless troubles arise in ob- 
taining the proper exhibits, bearing in mind that the furniture, fixtures, 
decorations, and implements of living of one kind or another, which origi- 








see ——_—- sees 





aS a4 very secondary portion of his manifold duties as New York City's 
Commissioner of Parks, ir, Moses maintains thirteen miscellaneous historic 
buildings, and in the above letter, which he permits us to reprint, he 
expresses succinetly the practieal problems facing the administrator after 
the preservationist has eompleted his work. 
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nally made the house habitable and attractive, have long since disappeated 
and that at best contemporary objects and replicas of such objects are the 
best that san be expected, There is never sufficient public money available 
to buy these things and the Park Commissioner or other public official must 
beg for them. Beggars cahnet be shoosers and,in the end, inferior, unauthen- 
tic, second-rate stuff is accepted because it is impossible to look a gift 
horse in the mouth and make distinctions where there is no sheise, Often 

it is necessary to borrow these objects, which means having them insured, 
assuming responsibility for them and facing the fact that at no distant time 
the borrowed treasures must be returned to the ovmer, 


After a motley colieetion has been assembled, labeled, and roped off, 
a caretaker and sometimes a curator must be hired, The Rudget Director has 
no fondness for sueh characters and the official in eharge will be lucky to 
get part of the time of a laborer who will be expected to become an author- 
ity on pre-colonial history and an oocasional lecturer on the objests of 
ert and living under his care, In his less insvired moments, this laborer 
must wateh out for souvenir hunters and keep visitors from drawing pictures, 
writing thoir signatures, and othermriso decorating any smooth surface not 
already inscribed. 


In the case of the so-calied Schenck Mansion, no city funds are pre- 
sently available for restoration, conversion into o museum, and upkeep. 
The restoration cannot be brought cbout as a VW,P,A. project, Undor the 
circumstances I wish to place squarely before the Board of Estimate the 
Question whether they will supply the sum of $35,000 which we estimate 
will be roquired for reconstruction 2s a museum, and the sum of 41750 
yearly for personal scryices, maintenance, and operation. It is assuned 
that the museum picees will be centributed or borrowed. » « e 


* - ~ - * * * 
THE HERITAGE OF OUR PLANNED CCMMUNITIES (eoncluded from page 30) 


or 2 village, which does not have within it some square, some row of houses, 
some street pieturo, worth preserving as an artistic monument, a heritage 
as fine as, if not fincr than, anything built. today. We have been blind 

to this heritage, wo have ignored it, wo nave forgotten it, and we have 
failed to provide adequate moans for its presorvation. 


With the aim of avekening Amcricans to their splendid heritage 4f 
planned communitics and to the prosorvation of these worthy oxamples which 
have thus far cseaped destruetion, I would like to suggest tac following 
program of action; 


(1) Rescarech loading to the idontifiecation of communitics throughout 
the United States which are worth preserving not only for 
their historie importance but also for their architectural 
valuc. 

(2) The ostablisimont at an carly date of an odusational program for 
schools, collcges, muscuns, ctc, to rromoto public recogni- 
tion of the communitics and sections of sommunitics which 
have becn found worthy of preservation, 

(3) Tho dovising of legal and administrative means so that urben plan- 
ning and zoning can universally inelude the preservation and 
protcetion of designated aroas of nistoric and artistic valuc. 
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Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, Annual reports, 

Victoria Histories of the Counties of England, William Page, ed,. London, 
1901-in .progress, Includes archaeological topography, Iliustrated, 

Tipping, HeAe: Inglish Hanes, London, 1921-28, 

Trevelyan, George Macauly: Must England!ts Beauty Perish? London, 1929. 
(Information on the National Trust), 

Truman, evil; The care of churches, London, 1955. 


+2 ene Re eee ee ee 


Guatemala 


— 22 .2-@ oes 


Fergusson, Ernas Guatemala, New York, 1937. Bibliography. 
Villacorta Caldercn, José; Prehistoria e historian antigua, Guatenale,1938. 
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Guicna, Fronch 





Ducourneau, Alexandre; Le guieme historique et monumentale, Bordeaux, 
1842-44 ® 


Haiti 





Rouse, Irving: Prehistory in Haiti, 2 study in method. London, 1939, 


Holland 


Gesteranus; La protection des monuments historiques aux Pays Bas. (iou- 
scion, v.37=38, 1937, pslT7l). 

Hollendsche Molen, Erstes Jaarboekje. Amsterdam, 1927- in progress, 

Jongsm:, H.:; Kasteelen, buiten, plaatsen en parken, Amsterdam, 1912-14. 2v. 

Nederlandsche Monumenten van Geschiednis en Kunst, The Hague, 1912-in 
progross. 

Voreenigunig tot Bchoud van Naturmonumenton in Nederland, Jaarboekje. 
Ansterdam, 1913- to date. 

Teal, H. van do; De Rangs¢éhilkking on catalogiscering van eon topograf- 
ische Atlas. (in Qudhoidkundig Jaarbocokje, Ved, 1940-41, p.14=25). 


Honduras 


Tho national archacological committee of Honduras, (Bulletin of the Pan- 
Amorican Union, ve68, pe918, 1934). 


India 
Marshoil, Sir John; Consorvation manucl, Calcutta, 1925, 


Ireland 
(Re a a tm a 


Leack: Le sorvi®2 des monuments nationaux en Irlande, (Mousoion, v.37- 
38, IeII, 1937, pe57). 

A preliminary survey of the ancient monuments of Northern Irelcnd., DA. 
Chart, ede Belfast, 1940. 





Bottai, Gius.;: Direttive por la tutels delltarte antica o moderna, (16 
Arti, 1938-39, pe42~52). 

Direzione gonernle per lo antichita eo belle arte; Catalogo della coso 
dtantichita o carattore scientifico, 1932 in progress, 

: Zlenco degli edifici monunentali provincie. Of the 

‘T0 pockcot-sizo handbooks issucd, more than 30 deal with architect- 

ural subjects. 

: Inventario dogli oggetti diarto dtitalia, 1931 - in 

progross, comprehonsive illustrated lists. 

: Itinorari oc guide dei musoi, co monumonti d'Italia. 

19M = in progress, Short, pockct-sizo guides. : 

Gievamnoni, Ge: La restauration des monumonts on Italic. (in Cons, des lion, ). 

: Restauro, (Enciclopedia Italinna, Rema, 1936, ve 29). 

Poliati, Fe: 1& legislation des monuments historiques om Italic, (in 
Cons. des Mon), 


Protczziono delle bollezzo naturale. Roma, Ministeszo dclltoducazicno 
nazionalo, 1939. 
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Moxice 
Atlas ie Soba Leo de 12 Republies Mexicanc:, doxteo, 1939, Insti- 
tuto du goografin o historic. Publication # 41. 
Direcion de argfoonde sing Estado actual do los princeipiales odificios 
arqucelogicos de Moxico, Mexico, 1928. 
¢ Relacion de monumcntos arqucologicos de la Republics 
““Toxictna que debon-ser protegidos,. Mexito, 1936. 
Direcion de menumentos coloniales y de la republica; Tres sigies de 
arquiteeture colonial. Mexico, 1933. 
: Edificios colcniales artisticas e historicos de la 
“Republica Mexicana que hano sido declarado monumentos, llexico, 
1939. 


-——< 


; Una casa habitacion del sigle XVIII en la ciudad de 
“Wexicc. Mexico, 1939, 
Direcion de mcnumentes prehispaniccos; Monumentos arqueologicos de 
Mexico. Mexico, 1933, 
: Trabachos de la Direcion de estudios prenispanices 
del Departemento de monumentos, etc.e. Mexico, 1932, 
Fierro Oaxaca, Ze: Las attrituciones del estado mexisano en uno de 
, los aspectos de la cultura, Moxico, 1957, 
Laas os en Mexique, La. (Mouseion, v.31-32, 1935, pe2l1). 

Ley sobre proteccion y conservacion de monumentos arcueologicos 2 
historicos, poblaciones tipicos y lugares de belleza natural, 
Dec.273933, (Diario oficial mexicana, Ian,19,1934, Del 25=228 ). 

ities ice Albino, Jre: Los parques y jardines de la oiudad de 
liexico, (Crisol, Mexico, Octe,l, 1933, Pe2Cl-207). 


—— 


iicaragua 


oe 


Se construira un parqueeesen las Piedracita, (Ia Prensa, Febe4,1941). 
Norway 


Foreningen til norske fortidsmindesmerkers bevaring. Kristiania, 
Aarsberetning, 1845= to date, Annual account of restorations, 
ete., with bibliography, 

Landslaget fcr naturfredning i Norge: Vern norsk natur, %slo, 1930. 

Morkhom, 3.: the Museums of Norway, (iusewns Journal, v.39, 1940, 
pe 441ff). 

: Norwegian Folk Museums, (PeneilPoints, New York, v.17, 

, I939,p9lff.). 

Meyer, Johan; Fortids kunst i Nerges bygder, Kristiania, 19¢8 ff.. 
Deseriptive series, by distriots, of Norwegian folk art, 
Niclaysen, N.3 Norske fornlewninger. Kristiania, 1862-66. An author- 
itative’ register of monuments, For current additions, see 

Foreningene ee 

Norske bygder, ‘Kristianian, 1921 in progress, Authoritative descrip- 

tion of Norwegian districts, including monuments, 


Panama 


~~ eee 


Decretoeesdisposicicnes relacionadas con los monumentos y objetos 
argueclogicos (Decreto #7 de 23 de febr, de 1925) (Memoria 
del Secretario de Istruccion publica,1926, p.183-184). 


Paraguay 


Que declara parte del  rbahgar ges nacional las ruinas y obras de arte 
Veer ey. yacimientos y objetos arqueologicos y gos alae aaa 
(Cartilla de propaganda, Assunc‘ion, Jan.1939, pe2l-23). 
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Peru 


.- 


Lima precclumbiana y virreinal. Lima, Comision de restauration de mon- 
umentos historicos, 193&. 

Valearel, Luis E.: Towards a plan of arehaeological investigation of 
Peru. Paper read at the 8th American Scientifio Congress, Washing- 
ton, May, 1940, 


Poland 
iiongrafje naukowe. Poznan, #1, 1930 On natural sites. 
Nrlovwiez, Me; Poland and its curiosities, Warsaw, 1927. 
Parl of Bialewieza, (Proceedings, International Congress for the Pro- 
tection of Nature, Paris, 1923, p.292). 
Protecticn of nature in Poland. Cracow, 1926. In Inglish. 
Szafer, We: Parki marocowe w Polscs. Cracow, 1929. 


Portugal 
Plan to publisa “Inventario artistico de Portugal", (Boletim da Academia 
iacional de Belas Artes, ve5, 1939, pe48). 


Rumania 


a eee we oe 


Tzigaras-Samureas, A.: Denlmalpflege in Rumanien, Karlsruhe, 19(6. 


South America 

Atwocd, Wallace A.: The protection ef nature in the Americas, liexico,1940, 

Bennett, WeCe: Archaeclogical research in Scuth America during 1935-57. 
(Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, v.72, 2938, pel7l, 231). 

Blom, Frans; Archaselogical research in ilexico and Central America during 

1929=30, (Bulletin of the Pan-Amer,Unien, v.65, 1931, pe400). 
: Archaeological researoh in lMiddle Ameriosa during 1931-54, 

“——-—Tpullétin of the Pan-American Union, v.68, 1934, pe&86l). 

Handbock of Latin American Studies, a guide to the material published in 
1935438. Cambridge, Mass,, 1936-39, Bibliography and critical biblio- 
graphical essays). 

Kirkpatrick, Malsolm; Seuth America, a report on the parks and the design 
of cities. Washington, National Park Service, Branch of plans and 
designs, 1957, 

Lovrrop, SeKe: Archaeological research in South America during 1931-34. 
(Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, v.68, 1934, pe802). 

Mason, JeAes Archaeological research in Scuth America during 1928. (Bul- 
letin of the Pan-American Union, ve63, 1929, fe235)6 

Morley, SeGes Archaeolcgical research in liiddle Amerisa during 1928, (Bul- 
letin of the Pan-American Union, v.63, 1929, pe23C). 

Nordenskjold, Erhard; Archaeological work in Seuth America during 1929-30, 
(Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, v.65, 1931, pe414). 

Work under the direction of the bureau of archaeology in Mexice (in 1928). 
(Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, ve63, 1929, pe218). 


spain 


Catalogo archeolcgico y artistico de la provincia de Sevilla, Sevilla, 1939, 
Volume I A@B, First of a series which will sventually cover all Spain. 

Comisaria de parques nacionales; Guides de los sitios naturales, liadrid, 
193l1- to date, 

Kenyon; La protection du patrimoine artistique en Espagne, (ilouseion, 
Ve 37-38, 1937, I-II, pel83). 
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Spain (contimved ) 


Monumenta Cataloniae, Barcelona, 1932836, 

lionumentcs Espanoles, catalogo de los declarado nacionales arqui- 
tectcnico e Ristcrico artisticos, Madrid, 1932. 2v. Pocket- 
size handbool:.- 

Torres, Balbas Le; Ia restauration des monuments en Espagne, (in 
Cons, des ilon.). 


Bergstgand, 4.: Kulturminnesvardens perifera organisation, (Forn- 
vannen, VW.e34, 1939, pe240-243), The preservation of monuments 
in Sweden and how it is organized, tt 

Curman, Sigurd; Hur var historia raeddas, (Fornvannen, v.38, De 
1-48), How our history is being saved. 

Svensica Naturskyddsforeningens Sveriges Natur. Stoelcholm, 1909-to date. 

Roosval, Je, des Svenska slott och herresater, <3tot@lcnolm, 1908- 
in progress. 

Sveriges Kyrkor. Curmon,etc.,ed. Stockholm, 1912= in progress. 

Switzerland 

Brunics, Ges; Dey Schweizerische ‘tional Park, sbasel, 1920, 

Byrgen und Schlosser der S8chweize Basel, 1929- in progress. 

Burgerhaous in der Schweiz, Dase 1910" in progress. 

Hirt, Paul; Polizeilicher Schutz des Landschaftsbildes, Brugg, 1927. 

Jenny, Hang; Kunstfllhrer der Schireiz. Bern, 1935, 2d ed., 

10. Kunstdenkmaler der Schweiz, Die, 1927 - in progress, 


United States of dmerioa 
American Civic Annual. Washington, 1929-35, Harlean James, ed.. 
Continued as Amerionn Planning and Civic Annual, 1936- to date. 
fmerican Scenic and Historical Preservation Society. smual Reports. 
L Albany, 1896-1928. 
ylio- : Bulletin, 1929- to date, 
Asnbeé, CRs Waierican Sheaves and English Seed Corn. Lendon, 1901. 
on Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, Yearbool:. 
Richmond, 1896- to date. 
Barrington, Lewis; Historic reconstructions of the Daughters of the 
émerican Revolution. New York, 1941, 
Brown, G.Boldiing The care of monuments in the U.S.A... (appendix in 
Brown; Tho care of ancicnt monuments. Cambridge, Ingland, 1905). 
Bumpus, E.Ce:; Relations of Musoums to the Out-of-doors. (Publ. of 
le American Association of Musoums, N.S. #1, 1926, pe7). 
Chamberlin, Samucls Open houso in New Mnglend. Brattleboro,NH, 1957. 
50. Chattle, ri ik éneient Monuments. (Quarterly Revicw, v.269, 1937, 
Pec28). 
3). Coloman, LeV.: Historic House Museums, Washington, 1933. 
Conserving Pemsylvania's Historic Past. Harrisburg, Stato Historical 
Commission, 1939. 
Curtis, N.C,; Tho work of the Louisiana Chapter (A.I.A.) in urging 
the preservation of the historic architecture of Now Orleans, 
L939, and tn-seeking to restore its influence in modern building. 
ain, (Journal, Jdmorican-Iastitutec of .irchitects, ve4, 1916, pe219). 
' Dow, Gels: The Colonial Village built in Salem, Massachusetts, 
(Old Time New Mgland, v.22, 1931). 
Evison, Horbort, A state park anthology. Washington, 1950, 
Bwan,-NeRe:; Early brickmaking in the colonies, Camden, Nd, Camden 
City Historical Society, 1938. 
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Uniteé States (continued) 


a 


Fitzpatrick, JeCe: Scme historic neuses, New York, 1939 

Gilman, Beles. Museums of Art and the Conservatien of Monuments, (Preceed- 
ings, American Asseciation of Museums, v.3, 1909, pe&7). 

Goodwin, Rutherford; Williamsburg, A national lessen in Virginia history, 
(West Carolina Education, 1939, p.276). 

Gustafson, A.F.,et 21.3; Conservation in the United States, Ithaca,NY, 1939, 

Hitchesck, Henry=-Russell; American Architectural Books, Middletown, Conn,, 
1939-40, Mimeographed. 

liistoric American Building Survey; Catalogue sf the Measured Drawings, 
etc., in the Library cof Congress, 1938, compiled by Jonn P, C'Neill. 
Washington, U.2,Government Printing Office, 1938. 

Historical Commissicns, etc., Reports of, in varicus states, ror list, 
see pel4 in Senneider,. 

Isham, ii. A glassary sf Colonial architectural terms, New York, 194C. 

L4égislation des mcmments historiques aux Etats Unis i'dAmerioue, (lsuseion, 
Ve27=-28, 1933, pe254). 

Loclweod, Alice G.Be; Problems and respensibilities of resteration. (Cld 
Time New Mgland, Reston, 1937, pe49). 

Marsh, George P.; Man and Nature, New York, 1864, 

Wuseun News, Washington, American Asscciaticn cf Museums, 1924-ts date, 
current news on preservation. 

Naticnal Park Service, U.S. Dept. of Interior, Bibliography on the work of: 
Bibliography of Naticnal Parks and Menuments west of the ‘iississippi. 

Berkeley, CatLif., 1941. eve. compiled at the Western Museun 
Laboratories cf the National Park Service. 
Glimrses of historic areas east of the Mississippi administered by 
tne National Park Service. Washington, U.S.Gov.Printing Office, 
1S Ya 

Good, A,li.: Park and recreation structures. Washington, National 
Park Service, 1938. 3% parts. 

Historical bocklets (16 pages) on major historical areas under super- 
vision of National Park Service. Washington, 1939-40- in pro- 
gress. 21 booklets to date, 

Kieley, James F,; A brief histcry of the National Park service, U.5. 
Dept, .of Interior, Washington, 1940, Mimeograpned, 

Land classification in the U.S., report of the Land Commission to 
the National Rescurces Planning Board, Washington, 1941. p.86, 
"National Park Service", 

©, FeXe: Cur ceuntry's national parks, Indianapolis, 1941. 2v. 

onal Park Supplement, (Planning and Civic. Comment, v7.2, Oot.~ 

Dec.e, 1936). Deals with park policy, 

New Salem, a memcrial to Abraham Linccln. Springfield, Ili.,S5tate of Il- 
lincis, Dept. of Public Works and Buildings, 1934, 2d edition, 

Newton, A.E.: The nemes of the poets, Philadelphia, 1887, 

Nordyke, L.-B.: Old homesteads and historic buildings., Kansas, 1950. 

Oakley, imogen; Six histcrical homesteads, Philadelphia, 1935, 

Olmsted, Frederick Iaw, Jr, and Kimball, Theodosia: Frederick Law OCln-~ 
sted. New York, 1922-28, 2ve. 

Olmsted, Freceriok Law, 3r.: Park. (New American Cyslopedia. New York, 
Appleton, 1863. vel2, 1.2768: enlarged and illustrated in edition ef 
1875, wel3, pe95). 

Park and recreation progress(Yearbook), Washington, U.3.Dept. of Interior, 
Wationai Park Service, 1938- to date, Important bibliography, 

Peet, St.D.: Anoient Menuments and ruined cities, Chicago, 1904. 

Pennsyivania Historical Ccmmission, Reports. Jancaster, Pa,, 1915. 
Peterson, Charles H,; ist of publications and writings on historical 

urecLitecture of the Mississippi valley, St.Louis, Historic smeri- 
can Bulliding Survey, 1940. 
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United States (continued) 


Rawsen, M,Ne: Sing, old house, hailmarks of restecration. New York, 
1934. 

: The old heuse picture beck, New York, 1941, 

Regional Heview, Region I, Richmond, Va., National Park Service, 
July, 1938- to date, 

Sehneider, I, Thomas; Report te the Secretary of the intericr on the 
Preservation of Historic Sites ras ‘Buildin ngs. Washington, U.S. 
Depts of Interior, 1935. Deals with the general situation of 
histcrical preservation work in the U.S. and abroad, 

Society for the preservation of the landscape features of Ess 
County, Massachusetts; A handbook of scnservaticn., Salem, 
Mass., 1936. 

Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities; Old Time 
New England, Besten, 1910- to date, 

Stokes, set Preips-; The Iccnography of Mannattan Island. New York, 


ex 


on 

Ss of Public Reservations, Annual reports, 1892- toc date, Deals 

with Massachusetts, 

Williansbure, the restcration of Ceienial, New York, 1935, (Reprinte 
ed from the Architectural Recori, Des, Senate 

Williamsburg old and new. by Hildegarde Hawtiiorne, New York, 1941. 


19 

Tru stee 
ape 

ast 


Ureguay 


Instituto historico y geegrafico del Uruguay: Protecion y conserva- 
cion de los monumentos historiecos nacionales, Mentevideo, 1916, 


West Indies 


ne ee Oe ee 


Herrere, F,Re: Cultura aborigines de las Antillas, Habana, 1936, 


Yugoslavia 


> see 


" fol s 3 
Ivecovic; Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler in DPalmatien, Wien, 1927. 6v.. 


* * K eS * * * 
Ee MEMORIUM MOKUMENTORUM II 


Since January when the JOURNAL reported some architectural victims of war 
in Zurope, the iist nas lengthened to include 3t,Faults, Westminster Ab- 
bey and Eall, the Houses of Parliament, Guildhall, and many Wren shurches. 
Rach new aggression - Yugoslavia, Greece, Russia - added new casualties. 


Fer America, war has just begun, but the toil mounts as Jap bembs make 
targets of such "strategic" monuments as the historic church of Sante Do- 
wingo in Manile, On the nome front, however, little attention is paid 
when irreplaceable structures disappear cr are expropriated in the name 
of defense, A munitions plant at Richmond, Kentucky, endangers - if it 
has nct already caused the destruction of - three of that state's finest 
cold nouses,. Fortunately, ene of these, "Castlewcod", thought to be by 
Gideon Shyreck, has been recorded by HABS, An unconfirmed report from 
Watertewn, NY, relates that the LeRay Mansicn, 1&°7, beautiful, unique, 
and excellently preserved, is to be transformed into an army barrack, In 
a country whose land area embraces 2,973,766 square miles, it is diffi- 
sult to believe that national safety hinges on the mutilation and very 
destruction of such important exampies of our architectural heritage. 
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NEXT STEPS III 
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AS AH 
As this issue goes to press, AS AH has welcomed its hundredth men- 
ber. Twelve months ago such an astronomical figure would have seemed fan- 
tastic, but there are sure indications today that our membership will con- 
tinue to srow despite troubled times, 


In time of crisis it is inevitable that the energy and resources a- 
vailable for normal intellectual activities are restricted, but it is just 
at that very moment that we must make certain that worth-while values and 
movements shall not be seuttled, Without shirking any extraordinary re- 
sponsibilities which we may be priveleged to assume, we must still perform 
our owm peculiar duty by discovering means to conserve the finest aspects 
of our national life, In tHis connection, those who ‘have reflected on the 
possibilities of our infant society can be permitted the belief that AS AH 
has an important contribution to make to American culture in fostering and 
interpreting a national architectural heritage too long neglected. There- 
fore, until new circumstances arise, AS AH will continue to develop its 
announced programs 


The next immediate step will be the calling together of members by 
temporary chairmen to inaugurate what should be the most enjoyable feature 
of our association, the several local groups. Each member will be noti- 
fied shortly of assigmaent to the nearest group so that he or she can co- 
operate in this effort, Each group will then organize themselves infor- 
milly and carry out such a local program 1s seems to them desirable, This 
will probably take the form of several evening meetings each year to enjoy 
talks and discussions, while, om occasion, group inspection trins to local 
architectural monuments will be scheduled. The central organization of 
aS AH will cooperate in suggesting available speakers, 


dnother step under consideration is a plan to furnish each member with 
a suitable membership card, which should prove useful for indentification 
during inspection trips, It may also be feasible to issue a directory of 
members, so that members studying or visiting an unfamiliar region can seek 
advice and direction from resident members, 


The JOURNAL 





Barring priorities on mimeograph paper, staples, manila envelops, and 
the editor's blue pencils, the JOURNAL will continue to spread architectural 
enlightenment, Our next issue, which, believe it or not, begins volume 2, 
will inelude a number of excellent articles on a wide range of subjects, Dr, 
George M.A,lianfmamn, convoker of our founding fathers, will shed nevlight on 
Etruscan domestic architecture. Donald M, Wilbur, impresario of the Color 
Slide Cooperative at Prineeton, appropriately discusses "Color in architect- 
ure", Prof. Carol L.eV.Meeks, of Yale, writes of "The New Architectural 
History". Richard I. Brumbau¢zh, of Washington University, St.Louis, looks 
at american house plans of the late nineteenth century. 


The JOURWAL will continue to welcome for consideration interesting and 
informative articles on any phase of architectural history. News items, 
short notices, or extended essays are equally acceptable. The Hditor cannot 
be responsible for loss, but every effort will be made for the safety of 
manuscripts. Offprints will be supplied, iddreéss all correspondence to 
the Editor, . limited number of illustrations might be included, 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY: April, 1941 -October, 1941. 
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Bibliographisal Aditor; Ruth V. Ceok, Harvard University. 
Assistant in Islamio and Far Zast: iyron Be Smith, Lib. Congress 


Scheme of Classification: 

7" SEeTiorrapay 
Periodicals 
General: genoral histeries, essays, exhibitions, vinis 
Biography 
yographical; continents, sountries, regions, to’ms, buildings 
Chronoligicals period, century, or year 
Duiiding Types; agricultural, comnercinl, residential, ete, 

Structural; materials, structur.l systems, devails, ecuipment. 

Aduthetdes organization pasverns, details, ornament, desor.arts 
Professionals; aren, oducation, prof. practice, eccnomics 
Preservationism; damaged monime: nts, preservation, reconstruction 
Reviews of architectural books. 


EIBLIO GRAPHY 
Toews" "Gothic, principles see 159 
archaeological boolzs, 194C, Bibliography of, by D.ii.Robinson. 
{ Am J Arckneol v 45 Pp 329-52 Ap'41) 
2 Christian Egypt, Bibliography, 1958-39, by DoS leasys (J Egypt 
= haeol v 25 p 94-99 Jot39,; v 26 p 148-53 F141) 
3  Gracco-Roman Egypt, Bibliography, 1938-39, (o Egypt Arohacol 
25 p 70-93 Jet39; v 26 p 139-47 Ft41) 
iis caascetonien art in Spain and northern Africa (721-1492), Sem 
To" Tective bibliography of, by harrieé rer adams, New York,” 
Tnstitute or Fine Arts, 1939. 79p, 17lp. 
5 MacDonald, Sir George (1862-194C): a bibliographical supplement, 
by Jeaele Fes 9 il (J Rom Stud v 30 no 2 p 129-32 140) 
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RIC DICALS 
hag a a magazine for the younger generation in architesture, 

Cambridge, iiass. v 1 no 1 summer 1941, 52p illus planus 

diagrs 50¢ per cofy. announced as a guarterly. 


GENER a 


ene sage 


‘ - 


iltertum, Baulunst‘und wir. by F.Pailsén. il(Monatsh Bauk v 24 
P 285-88 N40) 
8 american Society of architectural Historians, (Peneil P v 22 sup 
p 48 F!41) comment also in (Parnassus v 13 p 86 F'41) 
9 archaeological institute of america, 424 eters: 1940, Baltimore, 
Summaries of papers, (dm J Arehacol v 45 p 87-$7. Jat41) 
10 PERKINS, G Holmes: Comparative Outline of architesturai history, 
ee ponte 8, iasse, pub by autkKor, 1941, revised edition. ~~ 
L74p,plans only 
11 Exhibition of architectural ont aye re dravfings, Feb. 1941; 
COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF. ART, Univ of Lor adons (Catalogue of) 
“-~-~~Yondon, tic Tnstituve, 1941. oMp,plates  "" 
12 L pesca 3 How buildings are born, arohitestural dra UWwing s 
7 au “Gre Courtauld Institute, il of dnmes Tyatt's design for 
thg Royal box in Westminster Abbey for the Handel _ commemnora= 
pia 1784, (Country Life Lond v 89 p 164 F 22141) 
Rxhibition; Franlz Lloyd Wright at the Museum of Modern Art. by 
By-R. Hitcheosk, bibliog i1 pl (art Bul v 23 p 75-6 fr t41) 
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GENERAL (continued) 
~=-""="" exhibition, "New York as the artist knew it from 1626-194C", at the 
New York Historical Society, March-august, 1941. see 133 
exhibition of restorations, Royal Academy, Rome. see 75 
14 FX, Dixon Ryan, BLEGEN, Carl W., CaRPENTER, Rhys, MOREY, charles R., 
“""“""WRTOR, Francis Hy, ARNAUD, teopold, HUDNUT, Joseph, and CORBETT, 
Harvey Woy Soudies in art and arekitesture. Philedelphia, thiv 
Penn press, L941.  Ii3p. ~ Wiivorsity of Pennsylvania Bicentennial 
Conference, 


BIO GRaPHY 
“waw="""““iderson, Joseph Horatio see 15 
Barnett, John see 183 
Diamond, James see 15 
15 erly Maryland architests,. by William Sener Rusk, il and extracts 
from architests! advertisements in colonial newspapers, listing 
Joseph Horatio Anderson, Jemes Dirmond, Megan, MeCutcheon and 
Somnany, and John Oriss. (Americana v 35 p 265-75 Ap'41) 
16 Gandy, Joseph (Michael); prophet of modern architecture. by D. Tselos, 
i] plans (ifag Art v 34 p 251-53 iy!41) 
17 and the tomb of Merlin. by J.Summerson, il pl (arch Rev v 59 
o p 89-90 My141) 
Greek Revival architects, Philadelphia see 141 
Herrera, Juan de see 85 
flacrian see 76 
Hogan see 15 
iiasDonaid, George, Sir s 
wtCutcheon and Company s 
@riss, Jom see 15 
Preston, Jonathan see 118 
» William G see 118 
18 Shaw, Richard Norman, 1831-1912. by N. Pevsner, il pl diag (.arehRev 
v 89 p 41-46 Mr!41) 
1S Strzygowski, Josef; Im memorian, (1862-1941). by M.3.Dimand, 
(Ars Islomica v 7 pt 2 1940 ¢ IT7) 
20 Tefft, Thomas; The architecture of  . by Barbara Wriston, il plans 
of Providence and Hartford buildings. (R I 3ch Des Bul v 28 no 2 
p 37-45 Nt40) 
21 » progressive Rhode Islander, by Barbara Wriston, il (R I Hist 
———““$oe Collections v 34 no 2 p 60-61 Ap!41) 
22 Troup, Francis William, 1859-1941. Obituary. (Archts! J v 93 p 258 Ap 1714) 
23 Voysoy, Charles FeAee by Jonn Botjoman, (Archts! J v 93 p 257=58 Ap 17!41) 
24 » Tribute to, by N. Pevsnor, il (areh Rov v 89 p 112-13 My'41) 
Wren, Christophor sce 50 
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Wright, John, and so sce 43 
Wright, Frank Lloyd see 13 
Wyatt, James see 12 
Prefontaine see 163 
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“25 Arehaclogische funds. by C,Walter. (Deutsche Archaol Inst Jahrb v 55 
Archaol Anzeiger col 298-308 140) 

France 

“see also 160 (style Louis XV), 165,(¢ducation) , 

26 L'Hopital Saint-Blaise (Basses-Pyrenees) et sen oglise Hispano-Maur- 
esque. pi 5 il (Al Andalus, Madrid-Granada, v 5 fase 1 p 179-87, 
215 '40) by E. Lambert, Lambert dates church at end ef 12c or 
beg of 13c. Crossing cupola with intersecting ribs and oculus is 
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EUROPE 
‘France 
“—““T'Hopital Sainte-Blaise, Eglise (ccntinued) 


--— + 


derived frem the Great Mosque at Cerdova, Other Islamic elements 
are noted. I1 similar cupdle of Eglise Ste.-Croix, at Oloron. 


Paris, St. Suen Docks, 18€5 see 163 
Mloron (Basses-Pyrenees), Eglise Ste.-Croix see 26 
27 St. Denis, Abbey of; CRCSBY, Summer McKnight; The Abbey off St. Denis 





475-1122, New Haven, Yale Univ press, (941. Yale Hist series, 
ist o: art, no III, 


Germany 
oe Geslar, Tradition and styles; docrs from from the eariy 16¢ to ths 


early 19c,. by F. D.Klingender. il (A¥Gh Rev v 89 p 1i-14 Ja'41) 


Great Britein 





29 


30 
31 


32 


33 


54 


35 
36 


37 


see also 5, i (exhib), 12(exhid}, 18(Shaw), 22(Treup) 


24 (Veysey ! 


23, 
Some historic little inns, by “Bea Howe, il (Country life. Lond v 99 


p 470-71 S$ 12141) fiir 41) 


Bath; Minerity opinion en . by T. Smellett, (Arch Rev v 89 p 59 
Birmingham, Soho foundry, View in 1781, il frem old print in Haden 


& Sons adv (Archts! J v 93 p xi Je26#41> 


Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, I,II,iiI, (priory fragments of 13c, house 


of 160) by E.TeJeng. il (Country Life Lond v 89 p 320-324, 342- 
346, 364-368 Ap 12, 19, 26 1475 


Blickling Hall (17), Nerfolk, bequeathed by the late Marcuess of 


Lothian to tne National Truste.sstho first of the greater coun- 
try houses actually to. be dévised to the Trust, il (Ceuntry 
Life Lond v 89 p 137 F 15141) 
The future of great oountry’ houses. Lera Lothian be- 
““queathes Blickling to the National Trust. il (Ceuntry Life Lond 
v 89 p 16C-€2 F 2241) 
. Preservation of a great house, il(cover) (landscape Arch 


“7ST p 144 Apt42) 


Bristcl, RBroadmnead, New-Room ‘church), built by Jcim Wesley, 1739. 


int (Country Life Lend v 89 p 219 Mr R14] } 

Cormwell Mannr, Oxfordshire, 1, if, LON EP Cotswold village recendi- 
tiened by C,Hussey. 18c. il (Ccuntry | Life Lond v 89 p 452-36, 
454-57, 476-79, vy 1”, 24, 3141) 


Rwelme, I,It. Pergotven nistory in an “ex cfordshire village. ide, 
30 ye) 


by ¢,Hussoy. i} ‘Ceurntry Lite Lond v 8 
Mr 22, 29141) 


F 


Farleigh nouse, Hempsnire, built 1731. by vc. liusse;. il (ceuntry 


Life Lond v S€ y 476- -79 S 12141) 


Groat Hundridge Mansr, Bus cinghamsnira, 13e-190, I,ii., by c.Hussey. 
il (Country iife Loné v 39 © 144-48, 1€4-79 F 15). 22°42. 
Hallamsnire (Yerksiire). by Osbert Sitwell. ii (Country Life Lond 


v 99 p 68-71 Jl 12141) 


Hawkshead ‘ Cumberland), & village in the Lakos. by Wosioy Peugill. 


il (Country Life Lond v 90 p 426-29 S 5 ta) 


Kelvedon Hall, Essex, (l@e), I,II. (by Jenn Wright and sen, archts) 


by C,Hussoy. il (Country Life Lend v 89 p 386-89 ity 3, 19'41) 


Iimecln Castle prison, 1787, int (Country Lifo Lond v 8&9 1 152 


F 15 42) 
London. that is to bes; VIIL, Summiry anc’ conclusion, by Lord 
RBalf@ur ef Burloign, il (Ceuntry Life Lond v 89 p 314- 
Ap 12'41) 
» Chelsea, eld shurch, Memories and memorials of a bombed 


Snrino, by Walter H,Goedfrey. il (Country Life Lend v 90 p 
20Y\10 Ag: 141) 

» Crystal Palace, The ond cr (demolition of North Tower). 
Tl (Archts' J v 93 p 268 Ap 24 '41) 
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“"“Great Britain (continucd) 
“6 “Yondon. No.lG Downing Stroot, the homo of Prime Ministers. by lady 


Violet Boniam-Carter, il (Country Life Lond v 89 p 210-14 Wir 8141) 








49 - St. Paul's Cathedral above surrounding buildings in 1870. 
™"""T1 (Country Life Lond v 89 p 198 Mr 1'41) 
$0 Shristepher Wren's masterpiece, the story of ° 
"a4 By W.Bidwell. il (Carnegie Mag v 15 p 9-14 Ap!41) =, 
» darl and sons! Building see 163 
51 (anity 
52 Marden Hill, Hertfordshire (18c,19¢), by C.Hussey, il (Country Life 
Lond v 90 p 328-31 Ag 22'41) 
$3 Cdell, a Bedfordshire mancr reconditioned. il (Sountry Life Lond v 90 
p 246-49 Ag 8 '41) /82 Ag 15'41) 
54 Oxford in wartime. by %,.P.B.Mais. il (Country Life Lond v 90 p 280- 
55 Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire (17> parsonage), I,II. by C.ilussey. il 
(Country Life Lond v 9C p 112-15, 16C-63 J1 19, 26141) 
56 Sunderland (Durham), Famcus bridge (cast iron) in pottery and glass, 
by J.Phillimore, il (Apel’o v 33 p 3-9, 35-37, 52 Ja, F!41) 
57 Thornham Staithe (windmills). il (Sountry Life Lond v 89 p 176 F 22'41) 
58 Uppark, Sussex (i8c), I,II,III. by C.Eussey, il (country Life Lond 
v @9 ¢ 520-24, 540-44, 562-66, 569 Je 14, 21, 28141) 
59 ‘Weston Corbett Place, Hampshire, by C.Hussey,. il (Country Life Lond 
v 9C p 372-75 Ag 29141) 
60 Yorkshire. MccUTCHBON, K.le; Yerkshire fairs and markets to the end 
of the eighteentr. century. Leeds, Thoresby society \v 09), 
_ =P 0”mUmUt~«~<“‘ ‘(“ ; : ;; 
Greece 


c bibliography, 1940 see 1 


61 


67 


68 


$9 


Areraeclogy and astronomy. by W.B.Dinsmoor, bibliog il y~l1 tabs diags 
(Amer Philos Soc Proceedings v 89 nol yp 95-173 '39) 

Byzantine legacy in Greece, by C, Stewart, il pl (Arch Rev v 89 p 
136-39 -Je'41) 

English Giscqvery of Greece. by M.L.Clarke, il pl (Arch Rev v 89 
p 71-74 Ap'4i) 

Some notes on markets, especially those of ancient Athens, by Richard 
He Howland, (J ASAH v 1 no 2 p 16-20 Ap'41) 

masonry; SCRANTON, Robert L.; Greek walls. Cambridge, mass,., Harvard 
Univ press, I94I, iI “Chapters on Lesbian, polygonal, trapezoidal 
and ashlar masonry. 





Athens; Plato's description of early in the light of archaeologi- 
cal —— abstract by O Broneer. (Am J Archaeol v 45 p 92 
Ja #4] " 
» Acropolis, column-drumg; Die unfertigen Saulen-trommeln auf 
“~""~der Akropolis von Athen; uber die Verwendung griechischer Marmors- 
orten. by A,Tschira, bibliog il rl tabs diags (Deutsche Archaol 
Inst daheb v 55 p 242-64 140) 
» markets see 64 
ey Quarries see 67 
Cerinth; results of excavations conducted by the American school of 


““""““@lassical studies at Athens. Vol. I, pt IY with portfolic. ‘cam- 
bridge, Wass., Harvard Univ press, 1941. 243p il pl 

Olympia, Temple of Zeus; Der Ostgiebel des Zeustempels zu Clympia. 
by H. Bulle. bibliog il pl diags (Deutsche Archaol Inst Jahrb 
v 54 p 137-218 *39) abstract(Am J Archaeol v 45 p 106-07 Ja'41) 





Ireland 
70 Yarvard archaeological expedition in » by H.O.Heneken, il (Am J 


Archaeol v 45 p 1-6 Ja'41) 


Italy 


~~ e 
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bibliography, archaeological books, 1940 see 1 
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Italy (continued) 
“%T “Florence, Cathedral; English consuJtant on the vaulting of F 
by J »HeHarvey. (Roy Inst Brit Arch J s 3 v 48 p 67-68 F°10!41) 
72 Genoa, Church of Sta, Maria del Prato; Il progetto di restauro 
della chiesa di S. Maria del Prato, by A.Podesta. (Emporium 
v 93 p 255=56 N'40) 
73 Mantua, Palazzo del Te; Il restauro della sala di Psiche nel Palaz- 
zo del Te. by L.Pescasio, il (Emporium v 92 p 199-200 0140) 
74 near Paestum; Il santuario di Hera argive presso la foce del Silaris 
(River Sele). by A.Lipinsky, il (Emporium v 93 p 19-28 Ja'41) 
75 Rome, exhibition of restorations; La mostra del restauro alla Reale 
accademia d'Italia, by A.Lancellotte, il (Hmporium v 92 p 254- 
55 N*40) 
76 Temple of Venus and Roma; Kaiser Hadrian und der Temple der 
Venus und Roma, dy GeAS.Snyder. bibliog il (Deutsche Archaol 
Inst Jahrb v 55 p l-ll '40) 
77 Tuscan temple, pediment; Note on e by A.K.Lake. (Am J Archaeol 
v 45 p 71-72 Ja'41) es 
Netherlands 
“7S VERMEULEN, Frans AeJe; Handboek tot de geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
bowkunst. ague, MeNijhoir, 194i 





Spain 
a architecture, Romanesque; WHITEHILL, Walter W.: Spanish Romanesque 


Architecture of the eleventh century. New York, Oxford Univ 
80 art, Baroque; WEISBACH, Werner; Spanish Baroque art. Cambridge, 
ing, CanbrideeUMit Press UV MGenITIGn TOIT, esp il 


,» Hispano-Islamic, bibliography see 4 
81 ‘Sculpture, capitals, Islamic; Capiteles fechados del siglo X. by 
Manuel Ocana Jiménez. 3 plates, 1 plan, 2 fig (Al Andalus, Ma- 
drid-Granada, v 5 fase 2 p 437-49) Important dated examples, 
The Arabic inscriptions are given, with translations, 
82 » column, Romanesque; in the Fogg art museum, by 
wee. te Tyler, bibliog pl (Art Bul v 23 p 45-52 Mr'41) 


83 travel; KING, Georgianna Ke; Heart of Spain. Cambridge, Mass,, Har- 
vard Univ press, Lo¢l. LvOp i. 


84 <Aljezares, la iglesia bizantina, by C. de Mergelina, bibliog pl 
plan diags (Archiv Espan Arqueol no 40 p 5-32 J1'40) 

85 Granada, silhambra, Church of Santa ifaria; Juan de Herrerg y Fran- 
cisco de Mora en Santa Maria de la Alhambra, by »i.Gomez-liore- 
no» pl plans (Archiv Espan Arte no 40 p 518 J1'40) 

86 Guadalajara, Bridge over the Henares; El puente de Guadalajara. 
by Leopoldo Torres Balbas. 3 pl 1 plan 2 fig (Al dAndalus, Ma» 
drid-Granada, v 5 fasc 2 p 449-58 '40) Other Hispano-Moresque 
bridge designs are disoussedg this bridge dated 10-llc. 

87 Salamanca, Old Cathedral, Talivera Chapel; La boveda gotico-morisoa 
d2 la capilla Talivera en la catedral vieja de Salamanca, by 
Jose Camon Anzar, with long editorial note by Leopoldo Torres 
Balbas (p 175-8). (Al Andalus, Madrid-Granada, v 5 fase 1 p 
174=6 '40) 2 photos, 2 diggs of rib patterns of Hispano- Mor- 
esque cupolas. Torres Balbas datos the chapel about 1200. 

88 Soria; La influencia artistica del islam en los monumentos de ° 
by Leopoldo Torres Balbas. (Al Andalus, Madrid-Granada, v5 
fasc 2 p 465-7 '40) Cites an article by E.Lambort on this 
subjoet (title not quoted) in (Anmnuario del Cuerpo facultativo 
do “ee Bibliotecarios y Arqueologos, Madrid, v 3 p 43- 
50 *35 





Sweden 
SF Today's Sweden in photography. by G.E.KeSmith, (Pencil P v 22 p 527- 
42 Agt41) 
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Sweden _, (continued ) 
<1 @ Bjorko; Birka ( ) by A. Geijer. Reviow of v 3. by HeO.Hencken. 
(fm J Archaéol v 45 p 318 Ap'41) 


“OI Daily life in ancient Egypt. by William C,. Hayes, il map col plates 
by H.M.Herget. (Nat Goog v 80 p 421-515 0'41) 
Christian, bibliography see 2 
Graceg-Roman, bibliography seo 3 
92 dmtinoe; Antinoopolis; a Hadrianic foundation in Egypt. by H.I.Bell. 
bibliog (J Rom Stud v 30 no 2 p 133-47 '40) 
93 Giza, necropolis; REISNER, George Ae: A history of the Giza Necropo- 
lis. Volel. New York, Oxford Univ press, 1941, 57ép 11 plans 
94 Lachnish, Fosse Templo; TUFNELL, Olge, INGB, Charles, and others: 
The Fosse temple. Lachnish II (Toll MM Daworr). The Wellcomo- 
Marston archacological research expedition to the Near East, 
New York, Oxford Univ press, 1940, Plates. 
95 liedinet Habu, tomple; The "temple" as an abbreviated name for the 
by J.Cerny. (J Egypt Archacol v 26 p 127-30 F!41) 
96 Thebes, temples; NELSON, Harold H.: Key plans showing locations of 
Theban temples. Chicago, Univ Chicago press, 1941. text plates, 
Oriental Inst publications, v 56. 











ASTA 
——97 western; GORDON, Cyrus H.; The living past. New York, John Day co., 
1941, an archaecologist's work in . 





China 
US MIRAMS, D.Ge: A briof history of Chinese architecture, Shanghai, Kel- 
“Tey and Walsh, 1920. 132p Introd by Sir jrchibald Clark Kerr, 
foreword by Prof, a.eE,. Richardson. 





India 
95” Coylon; 4 people's tradition, by androw Boyd. il pl (arch Rev v 90 
p 72-76 $'41) 
fran 
“TOU Entry to Iran, il (Country Lifo Lond v 90 p 424-25 S 5'41) 
101 SCHMIDT, Erich F.; Flights over ancient cities of Iran. Chicago, Univ 
Chicago pross, (1940). 104p plates maps cxcelicnt air views. 
Special publication of the Oricontal Institute, 
102 stratigraphy; McCOWN, Donald E.; The comparativo stratigraphy of ecar- 
ly Iran, Chicago, Univ Chicago pross, I941,. il Oriental Inst 
pub., studies in ancicnt Oricntal civilization, no 23 








Iraq 
“TOS Diyala rogion; DELOUGAZ, Pe, and LLOYD, S.: Pre-Sargonid temples in 
the » Chicago, Univ Chicago press, IS41, 215 fig 28 pl chapters 
by H.Frankfort and T.Jacobson, Oriental Inst publication v 58. 
104 near Baghdad; Al Kadhimain Mosque. air view (Nat Goog v 80 p 177 Ag'4l) 
Palestine 
TOS CROWFOOT, J.W.: Early Churches in - London, Oxford Univ press, 1941. 
~~T66p Ze Tig 30 pl Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
106 Jcrusalen, airviow (Nat Goog v 80 p 148 Ag'41) 
107 Excavations in Palestine and Transjordania in 1940, by N.Glucck. (dm 
J Archaeol v 45 p 116-17 Jat41) 





Syria 
“IOS Dura-Europos; Architectural background in the paintings at e by 
CeHopkins. bibliog il (Am J Archacol v 45 p 18-29 Jat4T)~ 
109 Krak des chevaliors, a great Crusader castle of Syria, il (Country 
Life Lond v 90 p 204827 Ag 1141) 


Turke 
TIO Ditcy then and now, by Alan H. Brodrick, il (Country Life Lond v 89 
p 230—31 Mr 15*41) 
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AMERICA 


~~"Canada 
“TIT” Fredericton, NeBe, in 1834 lithograph view in Public Archives 
of Canada, (Nat Geog v 79 p 602 My!41) 
United States, goneral 
bie Sco also 6 (Task), 8 (ASAH), 13 (exhib) 

112 Houses, historic, list. (Antiques v 40 p 38-42 J1'41) 

113 Houses, olds RAWSON, Marion Nicolls: Old house picture book, 
New York, Dutton, ISI. Sop 11 skotchos 

UeSe, Northeastern States 

il@  architoctural development of the northeastern states, by T.C. 
Bannister, il plans diags (Arch Roc v 89 p 61-80 Je'41) 

115 Society for the Preservation of New Mngland .ntiquities: Re- 
ports of the corresponding secretary, William Sumner Ap- 
pleton, il (Old Time N Ev 29 p 127-48; v 30 p 114-41; 

v 32 p 929 Ap'39, Apt40, J1'41) 

116 Connecticut, Stratford; WILCOXSON, William H.;: History of 
Stratford, Conn., L6SUSTOSTStFSETSra, tone StvatTord 
Tercentcnary Commission, 1939. 783p il of many houses and 
churches of all periods. 

» Hartford; work of Thomas Tefft sec 20, 21 

117 Wassdchusetts, Boston; Early views of Copley Square. (Boston- 
inn Socicty, Proceedings, 1941, between p 28-2S) plates 
of; Coliseum of First Peace Jubilee, 1869; Trinity Church; 
Muscum of Fine Arts, 1876; Samuel N. Brown house, Dart- 
mouth St, and Huntington dve,, erected 1872, razed 1888; 
Chauncey=Hall school, 1874; Second Church, 1874, 

118 P » Rogers building (M I T) and Huntington hall, by 
James L. Bruce, il oxt int frieze of Huntington hall 
(Bostoninn Socioty, Proceedings, 1941 p 29=36) archts;: 
William G, and Jonathan Preston. 

















119 » Cohasset; A brief history of _. by Oliver H. Howe, il 
“——“(Old Time N Ev 32 p 43-51 Otaly 

120 » Marthats Vineyard; CHAMBERLAIN, Samuel: Martha's Vine- 
“yard, Now York, Hastings Houso, 1941. 11 

121 » Salem; Historical notes of the Crombie Strect Congrega- 


tional churche by I.KeAnnable. il (Essex Inst Hist Col- 
lections v 77 p 204817 J1'41) 
122 Maine; CHAMBERLAIN, Samuel: Coast of Maine, iow York, Hastings 
House, I94I, il 
123 » Matinicus Islands; An island store one hundred years 
agoe by Vesta Condon. il (Old Time i Ev 32 p 52-56 0'41) 
Rhode Island, work of Thomas Tefft sce 20, 21 


124 » MILLER, William De; Early houses of the King's Province 
in Narragansett country. dgs by Norman M,lshan, Wakefield, 


K Ll, privately printed, 1941, 33p 








125 , Johnston; Tho Thomas Clemence house (01680). by John H. 
Cady. il (R I Hist Soc Collections v 34 p 65=77 J1'41) 
126 Vermont, Nowbury; Town house noighborhood, e by L.idunsell. 


il (Old Time N Ev 32 p 57-62 opp p 74 O41) 
UeSe, Middle-Atlantic States 
sce also 11£ (arohitectural development ) 
127 DeCe, Washington; Investigations for roofs of U.SeCapitol, aftor 
90 yoars trusses nocd roplacement. by HeF.Docleman, il pl 
(Civil Ing v 11 p 327-30 Jo'41) 
Maryland, early architects see 15 
128 » Susquchannock Fort on Piscataway Creek, by Alica LL. 
Ferguson, plans (Maryland Hist Mag v 36 p 1-9 Mr'41) 
129 New Jersoy, Morristown; National Park Service; Morristown la- 








tional Historical Park, Washington, U 5 Gov Print Off,19<0. 





Iép il Rovol huts, hospital, camp, Ford and Wick houses. 
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UeSes 
“TI 


131 


154 


135 


Middle-Atlantic States (continued) 

New York, archaeology; The present state of in New York State, by 
Williom A, Ritchio, il (New York History Vv 22 p 170-79 Ap'41) 
Cutchogue (LI), old house, built 1649, il dotails (.intiques v 39 

294-95 Jot41) 
East Hampton (LI), Mulford House se 132 
Long Island studics, by T. Borsig. (Pencil P v 22 p 267-74 Ap 
“="""141) i1; East Hampton, Mulford House, Dominy Houso; Miller's Placo, 
idiller House; Setaukot, Thompson House, Mt, Sinai Congreg. Church, 
Caroline Church, 
» Miller's Place (LI), Miller House sec 152 
’ New York City; The shifting Now York scene: a roviow of an oxhibi- 
~ “sion in New York Historic.l Socicty, March-August 1941, showing 
"New York as tho artist kiew it from 1626-1940", (Antiques v 39 p 
504-05 Jo'41) ils New Amsterdam, 1650; New York, 1756-7, from oil 
painting; Wall Street cast from Broadway , 1834, lithog by Peter 
Maverick; Castle Gardon, lithog by Alex J Davis; Bowling Greon, 
1860, oil painting by David Johnson. 
» View from Vechawk. aquatint by J Hill aftor pointing by 
eT TI Getall, c 1820. (Anticues v 39 p 104 Agt41) 
» aquarium (Castle Garden, Castle Clinton). Landing of Gen- 
“= “O59 Tafayotto at . frcem ongrav by Samuel Mavorick, (antiques 
v 89 p 106 Agt41) ~~ 
? 3 Report on the preservation of by 2 committee 
“of EHS Society's trustecs, il (NY Hist Soc Bul V 25 p 4854 Ap'41) 
» Liberty Strect from Broadway to Greonwich Street. Lithog 
i Tod by William Stephenson(1854-73) in Museum of tho City of New 
York, (Antiques v 39 p 254 My!41) 
» Statue of Liberty; National Park Service: Statuo of Liberty 
act tional monument, Washington, U5 Gov Print Off, 1940, lop il guide 
, votauket (LI), Caroline Church, Mt. Sinai Congrog. Church, Thompson 
ee house sec 132 
Pennsylvania, Bothlchan, Control Mornvian church, cupola il (Nat Goog v 
80 p 38 J1'41) 

» Ephrata, Sister-Haise, 61735, il (iat. Geog v 80 p 70 J1'41) 
mares Philadelphia; Some Greek Rovival architects of « by Talbot 
“—“““Homlin, il (Pom iiag Hist and Biog v 65 p 121-44 Tpt41) 

» Dyottts warehouse, in 1831, from contemporary wood engrav. 
(sreTgNS s v 59 p 102 Ag'41). stood at cor 2d and Race Streets, 
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UeS.e, SOuth-Atlantic States /\41. 
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p LATS: TH> South in architecture. Now York, Horcourt~Brace, 1941, 


“MULFORD, 
Florida, St, augustine; Wational Parl Strvice: Fort Marion and Fort Matane 


20S Watdonal Monuments. Tashi ton, U S Gov Print Off, I920. iép il 


145 North Carolina; “JOHNSTON, Frances Be, and WATERMAN, Thomas T.3 Earl 


146 


148 
149 


page 


architecturs of North Carolina. “Gapel HiIl, Wt, Uiiy “or if Carolim 
press, 1941. 

South Carolina, Charleston; FRASER, Charless A Charleston sketchbook, 
1796-1806, Introd by alice Hy Mugcr Smith. Charlcston, SC, Caro- 
Tint a¥t assoc, (c1940). 40p 40 il in color from watorcolor draw- 
ings of the city and surrounding country including plantations 
and parish churches, 

Virginia; English antocodonts of architecture. by T,T.Waterman, il 
pl (amor Philos Soc Proccocdings v 80 no 1 p 57-63 #39) 

3 Gunston Hall (Fairfax Co), built in 1758, now...rastored. by 

—~~"““Jane T. Duke. il (House Beautiful v 83 p 51-52, 127-31 My'41) 

» Jamestown; National Park Service: Colonial National Historical 

re Washington, U 3S Gov Print Off, (940, Iép if: Jamestown ex- 
cavations; Lightfoot and Moore houses, Swan Tavern, Yorktown. 

___» Yorktown see 149 
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U.S., North-Central States 
150° Itlinois, Chicago; DRURY, John: Old Chicago houses. Chicago, 
Univ Chicago press, p il 








151 iiinnesota, Cippewa ijission (near Watson); Report of the Cippe- 
wa Mission archaeological investi ation Seo Paul Tie 
Hist. NocordsrTroveot, TO41. Ep mimeogr il (* insert"Survey") 
152 Missouri, Fort Osage (E of Kansas City); The United States Trad- 
ing House or Factory at 1808-27, a documentary history. 
mimeog ils; also Ft. Belle Fontaine, St, Louis. Descr also 
Ft, Wayne, Indiana, 
» Ste Louis, Ft. Belle Fontaine see 152 
Yndiana, Ft, Wayne see 152 
UeSe, Plains Statés 
“Id3” Oklahoma sod house. view in 1890. (Nat Geog v 79 p 290 iMr'41) 
U.Se, Southwestern States 
“TS Arizona; McGREGOR, John C.; Winona and Ridge ruin, part I, 
Flaghta??, Ti+, Northerh MPTIone WosTety cf Seiense and 
Art, 1941, ifuseum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 18. 
155 3; OOLTON, Harold Sellers; Winona and Rid ruin, part II, 
~——"Flagstat?, Arize, Northern Arizona society of science and 
Art, 1941, Museum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 19. 
VeSes Pacific Coast States 












156 “California; CONNSLL, Will: The missions of California, New 
York, Hastings House, I94I, Photos, 
157 » Fort Tejon (60m N of Los Angeles)3; CULLIMORE, Clarence: 





Old Adobes of Forgotten Fort Tejon, 1941. Describes some 
twenty original structures oi one of the most complete 
U.S. Army posts of the 1850's, 





-CHROWOLOGICAL 

Primitive; New York State archaeology,130; Arizona, Winona and Ridge 

"Fun, 154,155; adobe,157; sod house,153 

Ancient; archaeol, books, 1940,1; architectural plans and specifica- 
sions ,166; decorative stucco, origin,164; Egypt s daily life, 
91; Giza necropolis,93; Lachnish temple,94; Medinet Habu temple, 
95; Thebes temples,963 Asia; western,97; Iran; cities, air 
views,101; stratigraphy,102; Iraq: Diyala region, Pre-Sargonid 
temples,103; Aegean, Crete,25; Greek; archaeology and astronomy, 
61; walls, masonry,65; Athens; description, Plato,66; Acropolis, 
column-drums,67; markets,64; Corinth, excav,68; Olympia, Temple 
of Zeus, east pediment’,69; Greek Egypt, bibliog,3; Italy, near 
Paestum, Temple of Hera,74; Etruscan, temple, »ediment,77; 
Roman; restorations, exhib,,, 75; Rame, Temple of Venus and Roma, 
76; Egypt, bibliog,3; Antinoe,923;R2,R7,R14,R15,217,25, 34,35. 

Early Christian; Egypt, bibliog,2; Palestine, churches,105; excava- 
tions, 107; 4 reviews, R10, Rll3  Syria,Dura~Europos,108. 

Medieval; institutions,158; Byzantine: Greece,62; Spain, uiljezares, 

——— Ghurch,843; also reviews, RlO,RoG; Islamic; France, 1'tHopital 
$t.-Blaise, church,26; Iraq, near Baghdad, Al hkadhimain Mosque, 
104; Iran, cities, air Views, 101; Spain: bibliog,4; 10c capi- 
tals,81; bridge over Henares,10=-11¢,86; Salamana@, Old Cathe- 
dral, Talivera chapel,87; Soria,8&; also review R30; omens 
Great Britain, Hallamshife,41; Ireland,70; Spain, llc,/9; col- 
Gin,60; sweden, Birka(Bjorko),90; also reviews R5,R29, Gothic; 





158 Medieval institutions in the modern world. by C,H. 
MacIlwain. (Speculum v 16 p 275-83 J1'41) " 

159 Beitrage zur wiedererkenntnis gotischer Baugesetzmass-~ 
igkeiten. by W.Uberwasser, bibliog(Zeits Kunstg 
v 8 no 5-6 p 303-309 139) 
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Medieval (continued) 
~~"""“Gothie (continued); France, St. Denis, abbey church,27; Great 


Britain; Berkshire, Bisham Abbey, 13c,16c,32; Ewelme, willags, 
IS¢,38; Buckinghamshire, Great Hundridge Manor, 13-19c,40; York- 
shire, fairs and markets, 60; Italy, Florence cathedral, vault- 
ing,71; Syria, Krak des Chevaliers,109; also reviews R12,R16,R21, 
R22,R24, R55. 


Renaissance; Italy, Mantua, Palazzo del Te, Sala di Psiche, restoration, 73 
Post-Renaissance;: France; 


es 


19th 





160 Creation of the style Louis XV, by Fiske Kimball. 
bibliog (Art Bul v 23 p 1-15 Mr'41) 

Germany; Goslar, doors,16-19¢,28; Great Britain; Birmingham, Soho 
foundry, 18c,31; Blickling Hall, Norfolk, 17c,33,34,35; Bristol, 
New=-Roam(church), 1739,363; Cornwell Manor, Oxfordshire, 18c,37; 
Farleigh House, Hampshire, 1731,39; Kelvedon Hall, Essex, 180,43; 
Lincoln Castle prison, 1787,44; Londons #10 Downing St.,48; St. 
Paults, 49,50; Westminster Abbey, Royal box,12; Marden Hill, 
Hertfordshire, 18¢,19¢c,52; Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, 17c 
parsonage,55; Uppark, Sussex, 18¢,58; Greece, Inglish discovery 
of ,63; Spaing baroque art,80; Granada, Alhambra. church of S, 
Moriea,85; United States; houses, historic, list, 112; houses, 
old,113; northeastern states, architectural development,114; Con- 
necticut, Stratford,116; Florida, St,ugustine, Ft.Marion and MN, 
Matanzas, 144; Marylandy early architects,15; Susquehannock Fort, 
128; Massachusetts, Cohasset, i119; New Jersey, Morristown, revol- 
utionary camp, Ford and Wick houses,129; New York; Cutchogue(LI), 
rouse, 1649,1351; EastHampton(LI), Mulford House,132; Miller's 
Place(LI), house,138; Setauket(LI), Thompson house, Iit,Sinai Con- 
gregational Church, Caréline Church,132; North Carolina, 145; 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem, Central Moravian Church,139; Ephrata, 
Sister-house,1403; Rhode Island, houses,1243 Johnston, Clemence 
nouse, ¢1680,125; South Carolina, Charleston and vicinity,146; 
Virginia; English architectural influence,147; Gunston Hall, 
1758,148; Jamestowm,149; Yorktown,149; also reviews R1,R27,R33. 





century: architectural education,165; skyscraper development,163; 
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essnys,l5; Frances; Esole des Beaux=Arts,165; St, Ouen Docks,163; 
Great Britain; 


— oe 





oe eo 


161 Victorian architecture, a reaction against the auster- 
ity and rectitude of most of the architecture that 
came before it. by J.jliacQuedy. il (ijrch Rev v 89 
p81-82 Ap'41) 
architects, Gandy,16,17; Shaw,18; Voysey,23,24; London, Crystal 
Palace, demolition,47; Sunderland, bridge,cast iron,56; Canada, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, view,1834,1llls; United States; houses, 
historic, list,112; northeastern states, architectural develop- 
ment,l14; southern states,143; Californias missions,156; Ft,Tejon, 
157; D.C.,Washington, Capitol, roof trusses,127; Illinois, Chica- 
60, old houses,150; Maine, Matinicus Island, store,123; Maryland, 
early architects,15; Massachusetts; Bostoris Copley Square,1173 
Rogers building, 1866,118; Martha's Vineyard,120; Salem, Crambie 
St. Congreg. church,121; Minnesota, Cippewn Mission,151; Missouri, 
Fort Osage Trading Factory, 1808,152; Stelouis, Fort Belle Fon- 
taine, 152; New York, New York City; view,cl1820, 1343 views,133; 
Aquarium(Castle Garden, Castle Clinton),135,136; Liberty St.,137; 
Statue of Liberty,138; North Carolina, houses,145; Oklahoma, sod 
house,153; Pennsylvania, Philadelphias Greek Revival architects, 
141; Dyott's warehouse,142; Rhode Island, Tefft,20,21; Vermont, 
Newbury,126; also reviews R1,R3,R9,R23,R28,R32,R5L, 














20th Centurys Great Britain, Troup, architect,22; Sweden,89; U.S., 
aa FS “ylortheastern states, architectural development, 114; Wright,F.L., 
exhibd,13; also reviews R13,R18,R2, 


BUILDING TYPES ;: 
“Town Plans; history,14; Egypt, ancient, Antinoe,92; Iran, ancient,101; 
London, future,45; Boston, Copley Square,117. 
Bridges, Great Britain, Sunderland, cast iron,56; Spain, Moorish, over 
~~"“Henares at Guadalajara,86. 
Commemoratives; New York City, Statue of Liberty,138. 
Commercials dock, SteOuen, Poris,19c,163; markets; ancient Greek, 64; 
Med eval, Yorkshire, 60; stores; London, 19¢,163; Maine, 19¢ 51233 
warehouse, Philadelphia, 19¢,142; trading factory, Indian, Mis- 
souri,152; wharf building, 190, 





162 Wharf building of 1 century and more a by Edwin We 





Service, ‘Popular study series, History no 9. 
skyscrapers, structural development, 14.° 
Hducational; Boston, Rogers Building (ur},118 
Exhibitions; London, Crystal Palace, demolition of north tower,47 
Governmental; Capitols; Washington, roof trusses,127 
Prisons; Greve britain, Lincoln Castle, 1787,44 
Hotels; Grent Britain, inns,29; UeSe, Yorktown, Va,.,Swon Tavern,149 
Houses; Primitives; jmorican Indian, arizom.,154,155; sod house, Okla- 
~homa, 156; Medieval; Great Britain, manor, 13¢,40; Renaissanse;: 
Itoly, Mantua, Palazzo del Te,73; Post-Renaissance; Great Brit- 
ain; 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 43, 48, "SE, SS, 56, 50, 59; UeSes Tz, 3 
173, 116, 124, 125, 129, 131, 132, 145, 148, 149; 19th Century: 
UsSe, 112, 113, 145, 146, 150, 153 
Hospitals; military, revolutionary, UeSe, 129 /57. 
Fin tn a foundry, Great Britain, 18¢, 31; windmills, Great Britain, 
Wilitary; medieval, castle, Krak des chevaliers, 1093 UseSe, forts: 
lend, 17¢,1283; New York City, Castle Clinton, 135,136; Flo- 
rida, St. daugustine,144; California,157; Indiana,152; Missouri, 
St.Louis,152; camp, rovolutioniry, Morristowm, New Jersey,1293 
hospital, revolutionary, 129, 
Religious; Tomples; Egypt,94,95,96; Greece,69; Iraq,105; Italy,74,76, 
; Mosquo, Sen Gy king Churches: Early Christian, Palestine,105; 
By 207i ntino, Spain, 84; Medieval; France, St,Déenis,27; 1'Hopital 
BtL-Bliise, 26; Italy, Florence, cathedrai,71; Spain, Salamanca, 
Old Cathedral, ThTivera chapel,87; Post-Rencissance: Great Brit~ 
ain; Bristol, Wesleyan chapel,36; london, Chelsea,2Z@; St,.raul's, 
29,50; Westminster Abbey, Royal box,12s Italy, Genos, S,iMaria 
del Prato,72; Spain, Granada, .ilhombra, B.Maria, 85; Ue S.2 121, 
116, 132, 139, 1463 missions; California 1, 156; Minnesota,151; 
Monasteries; Great Britain, Bisham Abbey, 13¢,323 U.S., Pemsyl= 
vania, Ephrata, Sister-house,140 
Tombs; Egypt, Giza, 93; imaginative, Gandy, 17. 


























STRUCTURAL TYPES 
Materials 
Structural Systans; adobe, 157; iron, history, 143 Crystal Palace, «73 
bridge, cast iron, 56; U.S. Capitol, iron roof trusses, 127; 








163 Now evidence on the evolution of the skyscraper, by 
Roger H. Newton. plans il diags (Art 9 v 4 nol 
p 56=70 141) il: SteOQuen Docks, Paris, 1865, by 
Prefontaine, archt & engr.e, and Sarl Bldg, Lon- 
don, 1857, by John Barnett, orcht, 
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Structurnl Systoms (contimod) 
masonry; Greck; colum drums,67; wolls,65; medieval; vaulting, 
Moorish, 26,87; Gothic,7ly sod, 153. 





AESTHETIC TYPES 
Organization patterns; Louis XV style, 160 
Dotails; doors, o63; podiments, 69,77 
Docorative arts; printing, 108; sculpture, Moorish,81; Romanesque, 82. 











164 Origin of decorative stucco, by NeCeDebevoise, bibliog (Jim 
J archaeol v 45 p 45-61 Jat41) 


PROFESS LONAL 
ucation: 
T65 Eeole des Beaux-Arts and architectural education, by Paul 
P. Cret. (J ASAH v 1 no 2 p 3-15 Ap*41) 
Professionol Practice; 
ISs6 Specifications and plans of ancient times, by Richard S&S, 
Kirby. il (Civil Img v 11 p 393-96 J1'41) 





PRESERV.ATIONISM 
~——Tamage to Monuments 
Groat Britain 
~“I67~ Destruction and reconstruction; special issue. (Arch Rev v 90 
p 1-40 J1'41) il important buildings bombed in recent 
air attacks. 
168 Bomb damage to British museums, (Mus Nv 18 p 2 Ja 1'41; p 2 
Ja 15'413 p 2 F 15!41s p 7 Ap 1541; v 19 p 2 My 15'%41 
P 12 Je 1541) 
169 Tho wr damage, Oot. 1941, by O.d.Dovis, (Archts' J v 93 p 
362, xvi My 29141) 
170 Eton; Air raid damage at . il (Archts' J v 93 p 299 My 8141) 
171 Llandaff Gathedral, roid diinge. il (Archtst J v.94 p 189 S 18'41) 
172 London, Albert Holl; Damage to oe il (jrchts' J v 93 p 380 








Je 1241) 
173 ,Surroey Chapel; The Ring at Blackfriars, formerly famous 
as the ,. Built 1783. il (Archts' J v 93 p 316 My 15'41) 
174 — Buckingham Palaces Recent damage at tS il (Archtstg 


———5 93 p 204 Mr 27941) 
» Chelsea, old church see 46 
, Guildhall fire damage. (Archts' J v 93 p 158—59 Mr 6'41) 
“Recommendations for temporary protection, 
176 ___, House of Commons; Destruction of __. il (archts' J v 93 
———“p 352-353 My 22141) 
177 » St. James, Piccadilly. Built 1682=4, il (drchts' J v 9% 
“"—“y 142 Ag 28941) 
178 » Ste Paul's bombed, int (archts! J v 93 p 284 My 1'41) 
179 ~_, City Tomple; Destruction of _. il (aArchts' J v 93 p 
———"396 Jo 19941) 
United States 
Wow York City, Aquarium(Castle Gardon, Castlo Clinton) seo 136 
Preservation 
Great Britain sec also 33, 34, 35(Blickling Hall given to Nat,Trust) 
‘180 Carc of churches, their upkecp and protection. Church of Mng- 
land, Central Council of diocesan advisory committees for 
the care of churches, (Reviewod in Burl Mv 78 p 67 F!41l) 
181 Church buildings in war-time. by F.C,Eoles. il (Country Life 
Lond v 90 p 448-50 $ 541) Photographic resords by Cen- 
tral Council for the onre of churches, 





175 
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Groat Britain (continued) 
~~ T82Z Destruction of historical buildings; couneil for 2 imtional 
architectural record. (iius J v 41 p 28-9 ifyt41) 
183 National buildings record. by WeH.Godfrey, (Roy Inst Brit 
archts J ser 3 v 48 p 115=17 My'41) 
184 Scheme for making ond proserving records, (Roy Soc Arts J 
.V 89 p 347=48 Ap 18141) 
United States see also 115(Soc Preserv N Rng jntiq, Reports) 
“““T85 “Summary of the round table discussion of the preservation of 
historic architcctural monuments, held March 18, 1941, 
Washington, DeCe, 2% continuation of the mcoting held 
during the annual meeting of the College art associas 
tion, Jan 29=Fob 1, 1941. (J ASAH v 1 no 2 p 21-24 ’p'41) 
Reconstruction sce also 72, 73 
~~ "TSE" Rosearch for reconstruetion. by A. Aalto. plens (Roy Inst 
Brit Archts J sor 3 v 48 p 78-83 Mr 17141) 
Groat Britain 
“IST Post-war reconstruction...2 memorandum submitted to Lord Reith 
by the war executive committee, Royal institute of Brit- 
ish architects. (Roy Inst Brit Archts J sor 3 v <8 p 74 
Mr 17%41) 

188 Prosorvation of historic buildings. (archts! J v 93 p 216 Mr 
2741) Proper treatm’ for historic buildings damaged in 
air raids. 

189 Problems for reconstruction, il: houses in industrial distr 
(Archts! J v 93 p 252 Ap 1741) 

190 Raw matcrials of reconstruction, Viow from St, Peaults Cathe-~ 
dral, London, Dec 1940, showing air raid destruction, 
(arohtst J v 93 p 220 jApt41) 

191 Replanning our old cities. (Archts! J v 94 p 56857 Jl 24141) 

192 Thoughts on reconstruction, (Lond Studio v 21 Studio v 121- 
p 65 Mrt41) 

193 Coventry; Problems of building reconstruction of . by DEE. 
Gilson. il pl (Roy Soc jirts J v 89 p 71-81 D27!40) Ex. 
cerpts in(drch Rev v 89 p 31-32 Ja'41) 

194 London, St, Paul's; Opening up. il (Archts' J v 93 p 236 
Ap 1041) ane: 





REVIEWS OF aRCHITECTURaL BOOKS 


“TI “Tnoriean Arohiteotural books, Hitchoock 


(art Bul v 23 p 186-87 Jot41) by F.J.Roos, jr. 
R2 antioch-on-tho-Orontes, III. Tho oxcavations, 1957-1939. Stillwell,ed. 
(J AS4H v 1 no2 p 30 Apt4l) 


RS <Architocture in old Chicngo. Tallmadge 
(Parnassus v 13 p 185 My41) by A.F.Mogrow 

R& arehitecture through the .gos, Hamlin 
(Art Bul v 23 p 86 Mr'41) by L. Mumford. 

R5 Ltart de batir on France des Romains 2 lfan 1100, Plat 
(Burl Mv 78 p 203 Jct41) by  A.W.Clapham 

R6 arts and man. Stites 


ne art v 34 p 100 F'41) by F.S.Berrymon 
Parnassus v 15 p 144 Ap*41) by E.C.Rxe 
R 7 athonian archon list in the light of recent discovoricos, Dinsmoor 
(aun J Archacol v 45 p 145-46 Jat4é1) by S. Dow 
R 8 Building Scotland. djeHeToBe 
(irchts' J v 93 p 2,6,7 Jl 3!41) by Alan Reiach and Robert Hurd 
R9 Charloston sketchbook, 1796-1806, Frasor{Smith, od) 
(Mag art v 34 p 102 F'41) by F.S.Berrymon 
R 10 Corpus besilicarum christianarum Romae; the early Christicon basili- 
eas of Romo, IV-IX century, Krautheimer. v 1 pt 1-3 
(Liturg arts v 9 p €1-63 My!41) 
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REVIEWS OF ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS (continucd) 





~R If Early churches in Palestine. Crowfoot 


R 12 


R 13 


R 18 


R 19 


R 20 
R 21 


R 22 
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(Arch Rov v 89 p 86 Ap*41l) 
English castles, Svmmorson 
(Arch Rev v 89 p 26 Jat41l) 
Eric Mondelsohn, Whittick _ 
(Roy Soc Arts J v 89 p 246-47 Mr 7141) by HeRobertson 
ey Ree v 89 p 30 My'41) by E.Coit 
Burl Mv 78 p 203-4 Jo'41) by J. Summorson 
Flishts over ancient cities of Iran, Schmidt 
(Arch For v 75 sup 18 J1'41) 
Gerasa, city of the Decapolis. Kraeling, ed 
(im J Archaeol v 45. p 132—38 Jat41) by K.Lehmann-Hartleben 
Greater English church of the Middle ages, Batsford and Fry 
(Connoisseur v 107 p 86 F'41) 
Greck city from Alexander to Justinian, Jones 
(dim J Archnacol v 45 p 146-48 Jat41) by A.C.Johnson 
Guide to modern architecture, north-east states, Me.andrew, cd 
(art Bul v 23 p 185-86 Je'41) by J. Abbott 
Hagic Sophia. Swift 
(Arch Ree v 89 p 24 Ft41) by E.Coit 
pe Art v 34 p 216 Ap'41) by F.S.Berryman 
Speculum v 16 p 355857 J1'41) by K.J.Conant 
Honrt of Spain. King 
(Mag art v 54 p 438 0141) 
De icathedrale kerk van 0.L.Vrouw to Antwerp. Leurs and Philippen 
(R Belg Archeol ot Hist Art v 10 no 1 p 77-78 !40) by P.Rolland 
Medianoval studies in momory of A.Kingsloy Porter, 
(4m J Archacol v 45 p 326-28 Ap!41) by G.H.Hamilton 
Mr. Samuel McIntire, carver, the architect of Salem, Kimball 
(Art Bul v 23 p 88-90 Mrt41) by T, Hamlin 
Notre-Dame of Noyon in the twelfth century, eee Seymour 
(Art Bul v 23 p 87 Mr'41) by K.J.Conants 
( Burl M v 78 p 166 Myt41) by A.W.Clapham 
Porachora; the sanctuarics of Hera Akraia and Limenia, Payne, et al 
(4m J Archncol vw 45 p 123=25 Jat41) by A.N.Stillwell 
Le quarticr des manganes et la premicre region de Constantinople, Deman- 
(4m J Archacol v 45 p 319-21 Ap'41) by KeJ. Conant. /gel & Mamboury. 
The religious arcohitocture of New Mexico in the Colonial puriod.. Kublor 
(J ASAH v 1 no 2 p 25-29 Apt41) by Rexford Newcomb. 
Richard Norman Shaw Richards 
(Archtst J v 93 p 305-6 My 8'41) by Sir R. Blomfield 
Romaansche bouwkunst in west-Vlnaanderen, English. 
(R Bolg archeol et Hist Art v 10 no 1 p 75=77 !40) 
Selective bibliography of Hispano-Islamic art in Spain and N,.ifr. Adams 
(ars Islam v 7 no 2 p 171 '40) by H,E.Wethoy 
The south in architecture, Mumford 
(ing Art v 34 ‘p 438 0'41) by F.Guthoim 
Space, timo and architccturo; the growth of © new tradition, Gioedion 
(Arch For v 74 sup 32 Je't41) 
Mag Art v 34 p 329-330 Jet41) by E. Mook 
Parnassus wv-13 p 179 My$41) by He-R. Hitchcock 
- (Peneil P v 22 sup 90 My*41) by K. Obortouffor 
(arch Rec v 89 p 28 .p’41l) by E.Coit 
Story of the English house, Braun 
(Burl Mv 78 p 66 Ft41) 
Il toatro romano di Sabratha. Caputo 
(J Rom Stud v 30 no 2 p 218 '40) by W. Beare. 
Tho Tholos of Athens and its predecessors, Thompson 
(4m J Archacol v 45 p 127-29 Jat41). by O.Broneer 
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